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THE INDUSTRIAL WAR. 

Tur warfare between masters and workmen over the short 
time and wages questions, which began at Newcastle last 
summer and has since raged with more or less of virulence all 
over the provinces (generally—indeed, almost universally—to 
the advantage of themen), hasnow broken out in London, and, 
we are sorry to say, with some rather disagreeable symptoms. 
Neither masters nor men seem to be actuated, in the metro- 
polis, with the sensible spirit which, after the experience of 
Newcastle, characterised their negotiations in the pro- 
vinces. here, as a rule, the employers readily conceded the 
principle of shorter hours of labour, and the employed 
usually concurred in such arrangements as were most con- 
venient for carrying on the business of the establishments in 
which they were engaged ; /ere, on the contrary, a like spirit 
of mutual concession and accommodation does not seem to 
actuate either party—a state of things which, we think, is 
greatly to be regretted. As yet, the disputes in London are 
almost entirely confined to the engineering trade; but the 
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stickling over non-essential points by the one side, and pro- 
secutions that are not absolutely necessary by the other. 

As we have shown on more than one occasion, the general 
activity of trade throughout the country (an activity to 
which official returns bear ample testimony), and the conse- 
quent prosperous condition of most branches of industry, 
warrant workmen in seeking to participate, either in the 
shape of time or money, in the advantages such a state of 
prosperous activity implies; and we think employers will 
act wisely, as well as justly, in frankly admitting, and endea- 
vouring to satisfy, that claim without entertaining any 
arriére pensée ; in other words, without seeking to stave off 
concession in the hope or cxpectation of “something turning 
up” to enable them to deny it altogether. We donot know 
that any such expectation is entertained ; but we fear that, in 
some cases at least, a suspicion is prevalent among workmen 
that it isso. On no other rational ground is it possible to 
account for the haste of the workmen to realise their advan- 


| tage, or for the disinclination they evince to wait till the 


movement is pretty sure to take a wider development ere | completion of existing contracts and other circumstances 


long, and extend to most branches of skiiled industry. 
Hence it is desirable that reason alone should be heard in 
the discussion, and that passion should be as entirely 
banished therefrom as possible. 
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render concession without loss practical for employers. On 


_ the other hand, if no foundation exists for this suspicion—or 


if the suspicion itself does not really obtain—and workmen 


We therefore deprecate are only bent on securing benefits to th mselves irrespective 
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of the consequences to their employers, then, as it appears 
to us, the men are acting both unjustly and unwisely : 
unjustly, because a reasonable time should be allowed for 
employers to adjust their engagements to new conditions of 
the labour-market; and unwisely, because no benefit secured 
by labour can be permanent that is obtained to the detri- 
ment of capital. To destroy or frighten off capital is to 
kill the goose whose golden eggs pay the wages of labour; 
and it is in the highest degree desirable that working men 
should understand this—which, we fear, they are at present 
far from doing. “The contest between labour and capital” is 
a phrase very often used by those who affect to represent the 
former; and it is assumed that whatever labour can wring 
from capital is clear gain. A more fatal delusion could not 
exist, for what is loss to capital is never real gain to labour ; 
and, vice versa, when labour is unduly depressed, capital is 
never—and cannot be—in a flourishing condition. “An 
equitable division of profits between labour and capital” 
would be an infinitely better watchword, for it would imply 
something really worth contending for. 

And the general tendency of things just now is towards 
effecting such an equitable division, A reduction of the 
hours of labour, while wages remain unchanged, is prac- 
tically such a readjustment of the division of profits; the 
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state of trade warrants it ; and, whether employers be willing | 
or not, it must be conceded—if the existing prosperity of 

trade continues, as, so far as can be foreseen, it is likely to 
do. It is, therefore, as futile for masters to resist the claims | 
of their workmen as it woyld be to strive against the opera- | 
tion of the law of gravitation. Active trade means, full 

employment ; full employment means searcity of workmen ; 

and scarcity of workmen means higher wages or shorter 

working how's. Thé one thing flows as inevitably from the 

other as effect results from cause. There is no room for 

opinion—for liking or for disliking—in the matter ; the thing 

is the result of an unbending law, and must be accepted. But 

while we say this to the employers, we would also impress 

upon the employed that it is their duty, as it is for their 

interest and comfort, to accept the advantages the state, of 

trade confers upon them in the form least calculated to dis- 

order their employer's arrangements and least likely to inter- 

fere with his enterprises—that is to say, if workmen obtain 

ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, they should be content to 

work those nine hours according to whatever arrangement em- 

ployers find most convenient. Having the solid advantage, 

it is not worth while for workmen to quarrel over the form 

in which the benefit accrues. But this, we fear, is a bit of 

common-sense upon which some workmen, or the managers 

of their trade affairs, are not disposed to act. Feeling, or 

fancying they feel, themselves masters of the situation, 

they seem inclined to “quarrel with their bread and butter,” 

to use a homely phrase, and to strike about trifles that are 

not worth disputing over. 

There have been, within few days 
strikes (or locks-out) in two engineering establishments in 
London—those of Messrs. Pontifex and Wood, Shoe-lane, and 
of Messrs, Gwynne, Hammersinith. In the one case the quar- 
rel arose over insignificant points as to the daily division of 
time so as to make up the fifty-four hours per week ; and in 
the other as to when the reduction of time should come into 
operation, It is unnecessary to discuss the particular points 
of quarrel, especially as—in the case of Pontifex and Wood, 
at all events—neither party seems to have understood the 
wishes of the other, if they quite understood their own. 
What we want to impress upon both sides is, that disputes 
over matters of detail are fooljsh when there is no question 
of principle to be decided ; that employers should frankly 
yield shorter hours to their men, and that the men should 
as frankly fall in with their employers’ views as to when the 
time agreed upon shall be worked; and that passion and 
irritating conduct should be studiously avoided by each, 

The dispute between Messrs. Gwynne and their workmen 
illustrates what we mean. ‘The latter applied for the nine 
hours’ rule; the former conceded it, and fixed April 1 for 
its coming into operation, the reason given for the delay 
being that contracts had been undertaken on the basis of 
the old arrangement, and that the time mentioned was 
necessary for their completion. This, at first, appeared to 
satisfy the men; but, subsequently, they changed their 
minds, and determined to have their cake at once ; and gave 
notice to quit work if the demand was not conceded. Messrs. 
Gwynne took them at their word; paid the wages due, and 
dismissed all who demurred to the delay—on the plea, how- 
ever, that the rules of their establishment forbade men 
employed there belonging to a combinatisi, Messrs. Gwynne 
called this a strike; the men called it a lock-out, and 
appealed to their fellow-workmen and the public for sym- 
pathy and-stipport. And the mischief did not stop here. 
‘The workmen's appeal was embodied in a printed hand- 
bill, which certain of their number undertook to dis- 
tribute; one man, named Turk, taking up a_ position 
for this purpose opposite Messrs. Gwynne’s premises. 
This act was construed into one of “annoyance” under 
the terms of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, passed 
last Session of Parliament, and specially directed against the 
practice of “picketing” wont to be pursued by workmen on 
strike. ‘Turk was summoned before the Hammersmith 
police magistrate, Mr. Ingham, who sentenced him to two 
months’ imprisonment. This, we think, was somewhat of a 
straining of the law, or at least a very rigid interpretation 
of its provisions—a law, by-the-way, which we owe to that 
“revision of the crude legislation of the House of Commons” 
for which so much credit is claimed for the House of Lords, 
the clause of the bill having been so altered by Lord Cairns 
as to make one max constitute a “ picket,” instead of two or 
more, as originally proposed. The decision has since been 
appealed from, and Turk liberated on bail; so the point will 
come before a higher Court, and the law receive an authori- 
tative interpretation. But where was the necessity for 
introducing this element of discord and irritation? Could 
not Messrs. Gwynne’s workmen have waited till April for the 
advantage conceded to them? The Newcastle engineers, 
even though successful in the struggle with their employers, 
were content to wait as long. Why not those of Messrs. 
Gwynne? ven if determined to quit work till their wishes 
were agreed to, what need was there for affording ground 
for a charge of annoyance, and so provoking legal penalties, 
by haunting their late employers’ premises and distributing 
partisan handbills there’ Better have stayed away, and 
thereby have avoided the meshes of Lord Cairns’s one-man- 
conspiracy clause of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Then, why should Messrs. Gwynne have been so eager 
to seize upon an insignificant, though it may be indiscrect, 
act of one of their workmen, haul him before a police court, 
and do their best to consign him to prison? Would nota 
little moderation and forbearance, a little less disposition to 
take full advantage of the law, to strain it even, have become 
them better, and been a wiser and more 
We think so; and therefore, while we deprecate the refusal of 
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the workmen to wait till April, and let existing contracts be 
completed ere the change in the hours of labour came into 
force, we also deprecate Messrs. Gwynne’s eagerness to 
enforce a law of questionable wisdom —certainly one 
of great harshness—and thereby further embitter a 
quarrel already sufficiently.acrid, This, surely, is just 
one of those cases in whieh courts of arbitration might be 
of infinite service to both employers and employed ; and we 
wish sneh courts were everywhere in operation. ‘The per- 
petration of much folly and the creation of a great deal of 
bad feeling might thereby be avoided. 


Foveiqn Futelligence, 
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FRANCE. 

The Government, Jast Saturday, paid to Prussia the first fort- 
nightly instalment of 80 million fraucs, on account of the fourth 
half milliard of the war indemnity. : 

It is reported that M. Thiers has been in negotiation with the 
firms of Rothschild, of Paris; Thomas Gibbs and Co., ot London ; 
Sina, of Vienna; and a firm at St. Petersburg, each representing 
a number of capitalists, for a total sum of three milliards, plus 
the expenses, in Rentes of 5 per cent, to be issued at the price of 
87f. 50c. This operation is expected to be carried out from the 
date of May 1, 1873. This report requires contirmation. 

The Committee on the Budget have pronounced in favour of a 
sinking fund to the amount of 200 million francs a year. 

Strong opposition is being offered to M. 'Thiers's proposal to 
tax raw materials, which is joined in by the press, the chambers 
of commerce and agriculture, prominents, and the general public. 
The question is still under discussion in the AssemDly. 

The proposition of M. Picard, that the provisional state of 
affairs should now cease, and that the Republic should be defini- 
tively declared, has been rejected by the Radicals of the Left as 
inopportune and beyond the competence of the Assembly. The 
Government, it is stated, also regards the proposal as inopportune, 

Monseigneur Dupanloup vssisted at the marriage of the Princess 
de Nemours on Monday. THe spoke a few words in favour of a 
fusion of the monarchical parties; but no representative of the 
Comte de Chambord was present. 

It scems that the French prelates have joined together in a sort 
of crusade against the bill on primary instruction brought forward 
by M. Jules Simon. ‘The Bishop of Beauvais has addressed a 
letter to the Astembly in which he declares that the want of edu- 
cation is by no means such a formidible danger to France as is 
generally supposed. He concludes his letter by urging that the 
instruction of the people should be exclusively confided to the 
Church. : 

The Military Commissions are rapidiy examining the cases of 
the Communist pri:oners, who are now divided into three cate- 
gories. A considerable number are set at liberty daily, and the 
courts-martial will give judgment in all cases before three months 
have elapsed. 

The committee on army reorganisation have decided that soldiers 
not knowing how to read or write at the expiration of the first 
year of their service shall remain with their regituents until they 
have acquired that knowledge, : 

General Cremer having appeared before the Judge at Beaune, 
he was immediately released. He has returne? to Paris. 

A Prussian was assassinated at Luneville some weeks ago, 
itis said, and the German authorities have demanded the ex- 
tradition of the murderer, who is supposed to have fled to 
Switzerland, 

The Minister of the Interior has prohibited the sale in the street 
of two Paris papere—the Covstitution and the Gaulois, — This act 
is viewed with much disfavour by the rest of the press.. Papers of 
all shades of political opinion joiu in censuring it. Remarks in 
that sense have already appeared in the Avenir National, the 
Journal de Paris, the Gazette de Paris, the Paris Journal, the Ordre, 
the Liberté, the Bien Public, the Presse, the Radical, the Frangais, 
the Courrier de France, the Gazette de France, the Patrie, the 
Temps, and the Deédats 


SWITZERLAND, 
The Council of States of Switzerland, on Wednesday, approved 
of the bill passed by the National Council for centralising the 
army administration under supreme Federal command. 


ITALY. 

The Minister of War proposes the construction of a manu- 
factory of small arms in Central Italy, and the fortification of 
Elba, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

The Chamber of Deputies has approved all the clauses of the 
Estimates of Revenue for 1872 

According to the Riforma of Rome, the Italian Government has 
it in contemplation to reduce the rate of inland postuge from 20 
to 10 centimes, and charge newspapers by weight. 


SPAIN. 

A Miovisterial* circular has been published, in which the 
governors of provinces are recommended to oppose by all legal 
means secret or declared adversarics of the iustitutious of the 
country, The circular demands vigilance against the International 
Society, but admits that the simple enunciation of the principles 
of the society are not punishable; nevertheless, association to 
realise those principles must be severely dealt with; and it is 
stated that the Cabinet absolutely accepts the declarations of the 
Malcampo Cabinet on this subject. 


GERMANY. 

Referring to a conference, héld on Nov, 26 last, at the Ministry 
of Commerce, on the subject of social questions, the Perlin 
Official Gazette, in contradiction to some newspaper comments, 
sys that no distinct proposals were submitted to the conference. 
No support was given to the idea of adopting a purely negative 
or a re ve attitude in dealing with social agitation; and any 
measures which it may be necessary to adopt for the benefit of 
the working classes will be reserved for future discussion. 


HOLLAND. 
The Upper House of the Datch Parliament has ratified the 
treaty wil 
on the coast of Guinea, 
SWEDEN. 

The King opened the Reichstag in person on Wednesday. His 
Majesty, in the Speech from the Throne, alluded to the excellent 
financial condition of the country, and announced seversl Govern- 
ment bills for reducing various taxes. The King stated that the 
Reichstag would not have to look forward to an army reorganisa- 
tion bill, but merely have to vote the ways and means for con- 
tinning the defence works. Last year's President nnd Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber were re-elected. 


AUSTRIA, ~ 

Both Houses of thé Reichsrath have adopted, without altera- 
tion, the Address to the Throne as framed by the Committees. 
The address, it may be remarked, is favourable to the policy on 
which the Government carne into office. 

Pesth journals publish news from Agram, according to which 
the compromise with the Croatian National party has failed. 
They demand the immediate dissolution of the Croatian Dict. 


TURKEY. 

There have been no fresh cases of cholera in Constantinople 
since Jan, tl, and the Council of Health his decided that clean 
bills of health will bé granted, 

The first railway train connecting ‘Turkey with Europe, and 
skitting the Sea of Marmora, entered Stamboul on ‘Tucsday, eross- 


ing the old seraglio, and stopping at the terminus near the asin ; 


House. 
AMERICA, 

Tho United States House of Representatives has passed a bill 
granting an amnesty to all persons engaged in the ret, 
except those who had previously been naval or military oj 
or members of Congress, 

The assassin of Mr, Fisk has been indicted for murder, 

According te advices trom Mexico, dated the 8th inst., Oj, 
had been captured by the Government troops. | 
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Generel Bourchier reports from the Looshai expedition, oy, 
Jan, 12, lat, 23, long. 93, ** All well.’’ General Brownlow, «, 
Jan. 10, was one march distant from Syloo Savoonga, Colon. 
Macpherson hed made a raid north and stormed a village stroug|y 
stockaded, Our loss was one Ghoorka killed and an officer 41){ 
nine men wounded. 

The King of Siam arrived in Calcutta last Saturday, and w. 
received with high honours. His Majesty was afterwards wo. 
comed by the Viceroy in a brilliant durbar, 

There has been a serious outbreak of Kookas near Loodians, 
Some Punjab mutineers attacked the Malod Fort, aud killed two 
men and wounded a sirdar, ‘Troops were ordered promptly ti 
Delhi, The native chiefs Puttiala and Nubba rendered ef 1 
assistance, One hundred Kookas were killed and a large nui, ; 
made prisoners, Orders have been given to capture the chess. 
The outbreak is now considered to be completely suppressed, ‘1’, 
Kookas are a Hindoo caste that recently attacked the Mohammed: ; 


butchers, 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
Advices from the Cape state that gold is being found in the 
Transvaal, and that the yield of diamonds is increasing. 
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FISCAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 


Last Saturday the French National Assembly resumed t}), 
seemingly interminable debate on the Budget; and, after \, 
Claude had attacked the Government, M. ‘Lhiers mounted ty 
tribune. He said :— 

“J have a hard task, and must ask to be heard patiently. | 
fancy that the Assembly desires to srrive at some decision, 
Nothing can be more difficult. However, 1 will do my be.t. A) 
kinds of taxes have been condemned during the discussiv 
Nothing has been lett standing of all the proposals made, arc 
it is necessary to act. It is indispensable to find not so many 
mnillions, but to save the existence of France. A eruch war has |uic 
us in a desperate condition, and a portion of our territory La 
remained in the hands of theenemy. Atter foreign war came ci 
war. We must find resources to pay our debts, and great eflurts 
required. 1t is necessary to raise 600,000,0U0f., by new taxes 
charges unheard of in the history of any country, Devotion au | 
self-sacrifice are necessary. Some, in despair at the idea of new 
taxes, demand economy. It is usked, for example, why not redn 
the army estimates? Why a siuking fund in our present cor- 
dition? As for economies, we have saved 120,000,00Uf. on the 
general Budget within a year, and I do not think more can | 
done. As for the War Budget, we will discuss that, and you will 
eee that for the last thirty years we have been living under delu- 
sions which I have of'en endeavoured to dissipate. 1 have never 
ceased saying to friend and foe—One day you will ernelly regi: 
the way in which the interests of the army are neglected. One day 
we shall have a terrible surprise, 1t issome consul tion tothink tha 
we are about to shake off these illusions, which allowed ustos!eep ou 
the brink of an abyss and believe we were strong When we were Weah, 
However, you will hear the report of the committees, aud then you 
will decide. ‘There is another point—the sicking fund—which 
astonishes some people. As regurds this, 1 will call your atteu- 
tion to those two free countries, America and Kugland. Aterics 
pays off. 00,900,000£ a year; and Mr, Gladstoue, in paying ofl 
130,000, 000f. of a debt not so large as ours a few years ago, said, 
‘lam far from thinking that we have done our duty toward: 
future generations,’ &c. The 200,000,000f. does not represent 1 
real sinking fund; it will go to pay off the debt to the bank, and 
allow it to reduce its paper circulation. There is no filigree work 
in our Budget; nothing but serious figures. Every possibly care 
has been taken in drawing up the various estimates, and all (ic 
soundest authorities in the country have been consulted, and [ ain 
sure that you will find it necessary to vote the taxes we demain, 
because they alone can furnish the sums required, and that you 
will arrive at the opinion that they will have no disastrous eflcct 
on the country. lam not the author, but I am the approver, of 
the financial plan which has been laid before you, and L think | 
am an enlightened judge. Pardon me if 1 speak of myself in such 
terms. Often I have been praised too much, but in this L praise 
myself in good faith, In presence of 650,000,000f. to be raised, 
the first thing to do was to tind out what objects were in-ufficieu tly 
taxed. First, the direct taxation was examined, and it was found 
that of all property land had suffered the most duriug the war. 
Indirect taxes were then examined, and an extra duty was placed 
upon sugar and coffee. Coffee pays a duty as high as its prive, 
and sugar pays 41,000,000f. more than formerly. ‘Lhe duty on 
alcohol has been raised from 90f. to 140f., which, with the extrs 
duty on beer, is an augmentation of 71,000,000f. The best quality 
of tobacco is also taxed more highly, and has furnished a resource 
of 10,000,000f. Railway transport produced 20,000,000f., wil 
double that amount is now levied, The Post Oflice producs 
22,000,000f. extra, and the tax on paper furnishes 10,000,000). 
Not to enumerate any further, we have arrived at a total 
of 366,000,000f. of new taxes; and they have been so judi- 
ciously. selected that they yield what was expected, and some 
will probably yield more. But 866,000,000f, is not cuough; we 
still require 250,000,000f. Other taxes were capable of product g 
40,000,000f., but that was not enough to balance the Budget. We 
therefore thought of taxing raw material, which is not a novel in- 
vention. The committee has rejected this, and 1 understand the r 
scruples, As regards an income tax, I objected strongly to that, 
and upon that poivt I acknowledge-that 1 am obstinate. A tix 
upon revenue would be socialism by means of an impost. ‘Thu 
kind of socialism alone is dangerous, because it puts on sheep's 
clothing and seduces honest people. We must be impartial. We 
came to stock. I do not like, but still 1 do not reject, a tax on 
this kind of property, which would probably produce 32,000,000f.”’ 


iL 


| M. Thiers then contrasted the proposed duty of 3 per cent on raw 


England relative to the cession of Dutch possessions | 


material and the Government 20 per cent with drawback. ‘ The 


| difference is,” he continued, ‘that the 3 per cent duty is radically 


condemned by treaties while the drawback is permitted ;’’ and, 
alter arguing in favour of the Governuent system, M. Thies 
zreatly astonished the Chamber by saying :—‘**1 thin that tie 
yoke of these treaties is deplorable, aud to eseape from it we shall 
no doubt have th» aid of England, who tells us every day thatthe 
treaties have been imposed by France and that she dors not desire 
them. -If (added M. Thiers) the modifications which we demand 
are granted, I shall propose to you to continue the treaty; but if 
England and the other Powers prefer to be released, 1 shall be 
delighted for my country; and I hope that, having heard me, you 
will be the same.’’ 
After criticising some other plans submitted to the Chamber, 
M. Thiers proceeded to deciare that the duty ou raw material 
would fall on the lower classes four or five times less heavily than 
on otters. “It is not my tax,’’ he went on to say, ‘but that of 
necessity, With the 20 per cent and drawback we shall perhaps 
be able to obtain 170,000,000f. or ,180,000,000f, It effects all 
classes imperceptibly and is easily collected.” M. Thiers then 
went into a long statement respecting the difference which his 2 
per cent duty would make in various articles, and again dwelt on 
tue beauty of the Government system, which, unlike many of the 
plans proposed to the Chamber, had been tried before; it would 
produce, he added, abundant and certain resources without im- 
posivg any perceptible charges on industry, and it would afford 
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; »rotection to French agriculture. The President of the Re- 

« terminated his long speech by an appeal to the Chamber to 
ene to observe the truce of Bordeaux, 

1. de Lasteyrie, in addressiog the National Assembly in the 

“. of the Committee on the Budget, explained why they ob- 

1 to the measures proposed by the Government. At the end 

s speech he mude use of the following words, which will give 

a fair idea of the whole of it. “*T am a Liberal, and I cannot 

the 20 per cent duty, You have before you four systems: 

1x on items of income, which is just; the décime on existing 

which is the most unjust of all; the duty on salt, which is 

ee unpopular; and the duty ou raw material, whieh is the 

most damaging. ‘Take your choice.”’ 


HAMPSTEAD-HEATH. 

\sr Satnrday was appointed by the Metropolitan Board of 
vhs for taking formal possession of Hampstead-heath, and for 
| vjcating the same to the public; and, bad the weather been pro- 
: it would no doubt have proved, if not an imposing, at least 
interesting ceremony. — It was arranged that the members of 

Metropolitan Board should meet at the Hampstead-heath 
sion of the North London Railway, that being the southern 
dary of the property, and thence perambulate on foot the 
undaries of the heath, which had been marked out by flage ; 
pat, in consequence of the state of the weather, except at given 
“juts, where particular observation was necessary, this part of 
tie programme had to be abandoned, and the perambulation 
inly took place along the accessible roads in covered convey- 
“The members of the Metropolitan Board, headed by Colonel 
+, M P., its chairman, with Mr. Jobn Pollard, secretary ; some 
-sub-surveyors, with Mr. M‘Kenzie, landscape-gardener to 
» board, and other officials, arrived at the Hampstead-heath 
«ation at one o’clock, and were there received by Mr. Le Breton, 
their Hampstead colleague, with the churchwardens, a number of 
the members of the Hampstead vestry, accompanied by Mr. Lowe, 
their chief surveyor, the vestry clerk, Ke, Spots were pointed out 
on the lower heath as most eligible to be adapted and proper! 
prepared as @ new and most extensive cricket-ground, an 
two new donkey-rides were also suggested. Certain recent 
cucroachments and inclosures were pointed out, which gave 
rise to a generally-expressed opinion that the Metropolitan 
Board had not stepped in to secure the property for the public a 
day too soon, Upon reaching the summit of the heath where the 
{lavstaff 18 situate, in close vicinity to Jack Straw's Castle, the 
excredingly brief “ceremony took place of declaring that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had taken possession of its property, 
and that it was to be dedicated to the use of the public. Colone 
loge, M.P., the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board, did this 
in a few observations. He congratulated the Metropolitan Board 
and the inhabitants of the metropolis generally that so beautiful 
ani healthful a site had been procured, and declared that from 
that time Hampstead-heath was dedicated to the free use and 
recreation of the people for ever, and expressed a hope that it 
would always prove that blessing which had been so long and 
fondly desired by the great metropolitan community. At the 
conclusion of this part of the ceremony the company adjourned 
to Jack Straw’s Castle, where a déjeiner bad been provided at 
the expense of the Hampstead vestry. The Rev. Charlton Lane, 
the Vicar of Hampstead, presided, and was supported by the 
chor hwardens, Mr. Le Breton, and a number of the local gentry. 
There was a large assemblage of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
members, including Mr, Turner, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Bevan, Mr. 
Furniss, Captain Dresser Rogers, Mr. Runtz, Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Newton, &&, The rey. chairman, in proposing ‘the health of 
Colonel Hogg, the chairman, and the Metropolitan Board,’’ re- 
ferred to the various works of great public beauty as well as utility 
in which they had been engaged, ‘the people of London might 
vow point to the Thames Embankment with pride, and challenge 
foreigners from whatever quarter of the globe they came to 
compete with it. It was a work which, either from a scientific or 
ay other point of view, the people of this country might look 
upon with pleasure as a great achievement. ‘The Main Drainage 
was another of those great works which did honour to the local 
government of the metropolis. The Board of Works had clearly 
shown that they had taken a very deep interest in the Hampstead 
districts. The Hampstead authorities had regarded themselves as 
more pickets, bound to give notice to the general army (the 
central board) of any movement which might require immediate 
attention, and no doubt their vigilance had had something to do with 
securiug Hampstead-heath to the public, They had done much, 
hut more was still to be done, and he trusted that the Metropolitan 
Board would save the whole of Hampstead-heath to the public 
for ever. It was not for Hampstead alone, but the whole metro- 
polis, that this had been. done, and he had no doubt that the 
public generally would prove themselves grateful. Colonel Hogg, 
M.P., in returning thanks, said the public were not to suppose, 
now that it had come into the hands of the Metropolitan Board, 
that they intended to make the heathinto a London park. It was 
considered that the beauty of the heath consisted in its wild and 
unsophisticated appearance, and as such they intended to keep it. 
To reserve it as an open space for the health and recreation of the 
public was the main object, and that had been accomplished. 
llowever remote, he hoped that the whole metropolis would 
accord in the opinion that by the preservation of Hampstead-heath 
« general benefit had been conferred upon them, Some other 
toasts followed, 


‘The Hampstead vestry has already appealed to the Board of 
Works against the encroachments which are taking place all round 
the heath since it was bought by the board. The followin 
“ppeal was addressed to the vestry by fifty-nine of the artists o 
Loudon :— 


Jan, 11, 1872. 

We, the undersigned artiste, having lesrnt that the Metropolitan Board 
ol Works have omitted from their recent purchase of Hampstead-heath 
inany very important pieces of ground, and that your vestry are taking 
teps in the matter, would urgently represent the great loves to the pic- 
tureeque beauty of the heath if these pieces were inclosed or cut off from 
the public ground. We are intimately acquainted with the different beau- 
tes of the beath, and feel strongly that these beauties would sustain great 
injury should any buildings be erected on the above mentioned pieces of 
eround. We therefore most earnestly request re to use every means to 
cenre them for the public. We would also add our great desire that the 
cath should be left as nearly as possible in its present wild state, to alter 
vbich would, in our opinion, be a grievous mistake. 


STATE OF THE THAMES AT RICHMOND.—A deputation, on Monday, 
Waited upon the Thames Conservancy Board to complain of the pollnted 
‘ate of the river in the neighbourhocd of Richmond, Twickenham, lIale- 
rth, Brentford, &c. Captain Donnithorne, of Twickenbam, said that the 
hip complained of was that the water wastaken out of the river above 
snham and Richmond by the water companies to such an extent as 
y to diminish the resistance offered to the flood tide, in conrequence 
hich immense quantities of mud were deposited upon the banks during 
ummer, The chairman of the board promised a thorough reconsidera- 
Ucn of the whole subject. : 
A NkW NONCONFORMIST ASSOCIATION.—A conference of Noncon- 
formists was held on Monday at Accrington, Lancashire, and attended by 
gentlemen from several towns in North East Laucashire. A resvlution 
carried, on the motion of the Rev. T. Kench, Burnley, seconded by the 
S. F. Williams, Newchutch, forming a Nonconformist Association for 
th-East Lancashire, which would undertake, in co-operation with similar 
vciations, to promote the exposition and advocacy of the principles of 
Protestant dissent, and the ap; lication of religious equality to education 
ud ecclesiastical affairs of the natin, On the motion of the Rev. Charles 
‘illiams, Accrington, seconded by ihe Rey. E. Heath, Blackburn, the fol- 
lowing resolution was carried :—‘* That a memorial be prepared, to be 


of 


eved by the chairman, and presented to Mr. G adstone, to the effect that, 
Protestants and Nonconfurmists, we earnestly protest against the ex- 
tonsion of public aid to denominational schools by the Blementary Education 
\ct, and respectfully submit that justice to the supporters of the Govern 
‘uch t demands the repeal of the 25th clause, and the immediate consideration 
of the question whether the time has not come for the withdrawal of all 
“tale grants from schools under thecontrol of denominational management, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
THE MEMBERS FOR BRIGHTON ON PUBLIC 


Mk. JAMes Wuire and Mr. Fawcett delivered thei { 
addr sses to their constituents, on Monday, in the Coen Bee pr 
Brighton. 7 nee 

Mr. White, who was very cordially received, commenced with a 
grateful reference to his restoration to he lth, and then proceeded 
to notice the proceedings of the past Session of Parliament. He 
laid great stress upon the abolition of purchase in the Army. 
Differing from many of his political friends, he cordially thanked 
the Government for the exercise of the Royal prerogative, apart 
from the great importance of that measure to the reform of the 
Army, and expressed his gratitude for it as saving the House from 
the ‘damnable iteration ’’ of last year's debates, and members 
from a repetition of the dismal diatribes of officers and others who 
so pertinaciously opposed the abolition of purchase. Passing next 
to his opposition to the Budget, he humorously referred to the 
patna | which he ave . we ded = outs, especially 

mm 4 i, W. arply rebul m for presuming to 
bia that he knew more about the finances of the County an 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Adhering to the opinion he 
expressed in the House of Commons, that Mr. Lowe ha enlarged 
his estimates of bay sopra because the Alabama claims were loom- 
ing in the future, he reminded his auditors that he was the first 
member who called attention to the disastrous evasion of the 
Alabama question, and expressed his confidence that a sum of four 
or five millions would be sufficient to satisfy all the claims which 
the Americans could establish against us, The Ballot Bill he re- 
garded as the most important political measure which would 
pneage the attention of Parliament next Session, and that measure 
he hoped to see improved upon, Apart from this, the legislation 
of the year was likely to be mainly of a social character, and must, 
in his opinion, include a licensing bill, 2 mines regulation bill, a 
bill for the abolition of the truck system (an announcement which 
was received with more cogs than any other), and the re- 
vision, if not the repeal, of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
last year. He was not, he confessed, quite satisfied with the state 
of our representative system, and looked to an assimilation of the 
franchise in counties and boroughs. But his utterances on the 
educational question were almost more distinct than any other. 
With reference to England, he expressed his satisfaction that the 
Nonconformists had announced their intention to ask for the 
repeal of the obnoxious clauses in the Act of last Session. He 
had always opposed denominational education in England 
and Scotland, and therefore he was entitled to pronounce 
against it in Ireland, and to declare that, should her 

ajesty’s Government, as was reported to be their intention, 
bring in any measure to give effect to the public declarations of 
the Roman Catholic prelates, he should record his vote against 
them, even though that vote should exclude them from office. He 
would never willingly consent to commit the education of Ireland 
to the Irish clergy. As to the position of the Government, he 
admitted that it had been guilty of many shortcomings and back- 
stidings; he expressed some doubt whether the advanced Liberal 
party made sufficient allowances for the exigencies of office, and 
properly considered that the Ministry did not represent exclusively 
the members below the gangway, but the Liberal party in its 
entirety, beginning from the Marquis of Hartington and ending 
with their friend Mr. Odger. If the Government was to move 
forward it must have among it men who would actively support 
instead of secretly thwart measures. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by referring, amid loud cheers, to the return of Mr. Bright 
to Parliament, and alluding to the opinion which had sometimes 
been expressed that Mr. Bright had lost influence by taking office, 
he declared that when the Ethiopian changed his skin and, the 
leopard his spots then he would believe that Mr. Bright would 
pe in his support of the good measures to which he had devoted 

e. 


Mr. Fawcett, who was loudly cheered, after a brief reference to 
the past Session and to the question of law reform, said that 
unless men were willing to sacrifice everything to party exigen- 
cies and political intrigue, Parliament must be asked to express 
its opinion upon the recent appointment of Sir R. Collier to the 
Judicial Committee. It would, he said, be far better that a dozen 
Administrations should fall than that Parliament should sanction 
the act of lawlessness involved in the colourable evasion of a posi- 
tive legal enactment, He would no doubt be told that he was 
always opposing the Government. ‘Well (the hon. member 
said), if it can be shown that in opposing the Government I have 
ever knowingly acted in antagonism to any principle of true 
Liberalism, then I shall justly deserve your censure, and it will 
be your duty to tell me that I no longer possess your confidence. 
Oppose the Government! I have done so in the past, and I will 
do so again when I observe that their economy is one-sided and 
their retrenchments are partial—when I find that they retain 
sinecures for the rich; when they waste public money by mis- 
management and maladministration; when I know that their 
financial proposals, by levying @ tax from one class, disastrously 
relax the checks upon extravagance, and are thus fraught 
with the gravest peril to the country. Mr. Fawcett went on to say 
that it was his intention to redeem the promise he gave of reintro- 
ducing the Dublin University Bill when Parliament reassembled, 
and he hoped that the Government would not repeat their tactics 
of last Session, and assist those who, afraid to meet a direct issue, 
got rid of the measure by talking it out. The Education Act, 
Mr. Faweett eaid, he had always considered as a feeble and 
timorous compromise, and it is now seen that the rural districts 
will be almost entirely unaffected by the measure. He hoped 
that as the principle of the Factory Acts had been:extended to 
every branch of industry except agriculture, this particular em- 
ployment would no longer be permitted to be thus exceptionally 
treated. With respect to the Permissive Bill, Mr. Fawcett said 
that nothing whatever would induce him to vote for it. Rather 
than support it he would infinitely sooner never enter the House 
of Commons again. He valued political liberty ; but, if possible, 
he valued individual liberty more. He would carefully and can- 
didly consider any Licensing Bill that might be proposed, but he 
had long thought that the solution of the question was to be 
looked for in the words which were so wisely spoken by Lord 
Derby the other evening. coun ge | to Sir Charles Dilke’s speech 
at Newcastle, Mr. Fawcett said that though there were some 
things in the speech which he disapproved, yet he believed that 
Sir Charles had been most unfairly attacked. Knowing him 
intimately ever since he was a student at Cambridge, Mr. Fawcett 
said he could perhaps, with as much confidence as anyone, vouch 
for the sterling integrity and for the fearless independence of his 
character. Everyone who valued freedom of discussion should 
protest against the efforts which had been made to suppress his 
speeches. For many reasons, however, the hon, member added, I 
hold that it is unwise to raise the question of Kepublicanism at 
this particular time, and I further desire most distinctly to state 
that those who raise the question should be careful not to employ 
any language which can possibly be oy et to imply a personal 
attack upon the Queen; and, above all things, I am anxious that 
Republicans should not treat the subject as a mere question of 
expense, but should adequately appreciate the great social and 
moral issues which are at stake. Republicanism should not in- 
volve a haggling over a few thousand pounds, but it should be 
regarded as the consistent carrying out of the vitally-important 
maxim, ‘Merit, not birth."’ Mr. Fawcett, after speaking at 
some length on India, and warning his hearers that if that ques- 
tion continued to be neglected as it had been, it would before long 
disturb every English home from John o’Groat’s to Land’s End, 
concluded by referring to the new ‘social movement.” He 
warned the working classes against being misled by delusive pro- 
mises, and against being tempted to seek the amelioration of 
their condition from agencies which are only calculated to impede 
real social and material progress, 
A vote of confidence in both members was unanimously carried, 
and Professor Fawcett was specially thanked for his vote against 
the granting of a dowry to Princess Louise, 
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THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO BARONESS 
BURDETT -CouTTs. 

A crowbep and enthusiastic public meeting was held, on Mon- 
day evening, in the hall of Columbia Market (by permission of the 
Corporation of the City), to further consider the question of pre- 
senting a memorial to Baroness Burdett - Coutts, and to give 
the working men of the district an opportunity of expressing their 
sentiments upon the question, The meeting was mainly composed 
of the working classes, Alderman Sir ‘Thomas Dakin took the 
chair. He said he felt perfectly satisfied that they had but one 
sentiment towards their benefactress—one of respect and grati- 
tude. Not of one particular class alone was the Baroness the 
benefactress, but of the whole human race. She was, in truth, 
one of Nature's true nobility, and her high character could not 
gain additional lustre from any honour, however great, conferred 
upon her, nor could her own modest, humane, and virtuous 
actions be cuhanced by it. They should not be proud of 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts solely as the foundress of Columbia 
Market but they should bear in mind how much honour was due 
br er for her generous Support to the colonial bishoprics, for the 

arge sums of money she had expended in erecting churches and 
schools, and for the relief to suffering humanity at large which 
she had so profusely administered, The working classes were 
fully alive, he well believed, to her virtues, No doubt it was a 

matter of some delicacy to offer a testimonial to such a lady, who 
sought but one rewa: d—the inward consciousness of having done 
good to her fellow-beings, However, it devolved upon them now 
to show, in a = ed manner, their appreciation of her services, 
The Rey. Mr. Wellstead, in an eloquent speech, in which he paid 
®@ high tribute to the estimable qualities of the Baroness, pro- 
posed—‘* That this meetivg pledges itself generally to support 
this movement and to confirm what the committee has done.’ 
The motion having been seconded by_Mr. Bicester, it was sup- 
ported by Mr. Lucraft, of the London School Board, who said he 


regretted that long since some public recognition had not been 
made by the working classes of the services rendered to their order 
by Sir Francis Burdett, the father of Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


The resolution was carried, Mr. Mayhew moved and M r. Wyatt 
seconded the appointment of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
The seconder of the resolution thought that the benevolence of 
the Baroness had been so universal that the movement ought not 
to be confined to London, but extended to the provinces. The 
chairman advised the meeting to do their part first, and then 
others would follow their example. The resolution was passed. 
Mr. Shields moved—* That an Fg Ae memorial be presented 
to Baroness Burdett-Coutts.’’ Mr, Thomas seconded the motion, 
which was passed amid lond cheers. The Rev. Mr. M‘Gachen 
moved and Mr. Peat seconded a vote of thanks to the Corporation 
of London for the use of the hall. The chairman, when putting 
the motion to the meeting, took occasion to Say that the Corpora- 
tion of the city of London would leave no ‘stone unturned to 
devote the noble gift of the market to the best interests of 
that neighbourhood, The resolution was pnssed, and the usual 
compliment to the chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 
A very handsome gold casket has been prepared by Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskeil, the jewellers, of New Bond-street, to be pre- 
sented shortly to Lady urdett-Coutts by the Corporation of the 
city of London, in commemoration of th» ae of Columbia 
Market to them. It will be handed to h Ladyship with the 
resolution of the Market Committee, which it ‘is intended to 
inclose, The box, of which it chiefly consists, is supported by four 
winged figures, emblematic of Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and 
Fortitude, executed with great delicacy and artistic skill.  Be- 
tween the figures the sides of the casket are divided into eight 
panels, on seven of which are engraved tabléaux of the Seven Acts 
of Mercy—‘ Feeding the Hungry,” “Giving Drink to the 
Thirsty,”” ‘‘Clothing the Naked,’ “ Visiting the Captive,”’ 
‘‘ Lodging the Homeless,” ‘Visiting the Sick,” and “ Burying 
the Dead.” The eighth and centre panel bear the arms and sup- 
porters of her Ladyship chased in high relief, and with heraldic 
colours in enamel, which give great variety and brightness to the 
whole work. The lid is domed, and surmounte by the City 
arms. In front of it is an engraving of a fishing scene, in allusion 
' to the foundation of the market, am at the back is the following 
inscription:—‘ Presented to the Right Hon. Angela Georgina 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Le @ the Corporation of London, in com- 
memoration of the transfer ‘fo Ladyship of Columbia Market 
to the Corporation.’ Round the edge are the words, “ Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good works and 
.glorify your Father which is in heaven.’’ On the inside of the 
lid is an engraving of the front of Columbia Market. 


AT A COUNTRY CHURCH IN SWEDEN. 

Tue picture from which our Engraving is taken is another of 
those admirable works of the Dusseldorf school of which we have 
already published several examples. In beauty of finish, in 
clear intensity of colour, and in admirable expression it may be 
regarded as one of Nordenberg’s best paintings, It is richly 
suggestive of the country where the scene is laid, and its truth- 
ful rendering may be accepted as a thorough illustration of life 
among the Swedish people, The cold bright light darting into 
the old church; the quaint Sunday dresses of the women; the 
rather still and almost melancholy expression which belongs to a 
people living far in the frozen North: the large organ, whereat 
the sober chapel-master sits and plays the anthem, so full of 
worship to the listeners, who take seats near the choir of chubby 
singing boys, all combine to make a picture such as fixes itself on 
the imagination, and makes us participate in the scene presented 
to our observation. There is much that is picturesque in the 
cauntry life of Sweden; much that is grave but hearty and 
courteous in the manners of the people; much that is very 
attractive in the quaint costumes of the women. The houses are 
unpretending, often only one-storied wooden cottages, of a dull red 
colour with red roofs, while the churches are squat, ugly buildings 
enough. These red villages look s' sombre amidst the 
black-green of the fir woods, In our Engraving, however, the church 
is rather that of a country town—an imposing large white building, 
perhaps, with four little towers at the corners, and standing in the 
midst of a village of low red stables, im which the country 
people shelter their horses while attending service. In most of the 
Swedish country churches the belfry stands apart—a squat, square 
tower, painted red, with a black upper story—and is sometimes 
larger than the church itself. The houses of the peasants are 
compact red shanties, without a through which the wind 
can enter, and with roofs of thick kept down by long 
horizontal poles. The stables are up With earth as high 
as the hayloft, and the cattle by f subterranean stalls 
through sloping doorways like those gyptian tombs. The 
people are, however, comfortably , frugal, hearty, 

ospitable ; and are fast becoming ted, under the system 
of which we saw some as ternational Exhibition, 
in the “Swedish Schoolhouse.’’ The pictures of the Dusseldorf 
artists have made us familiar with many aspects of ‘Swedish com- 
mon life, and we may well anticipate that these people will be 
brought nearer to us by the facilities recently opened for ex- 


and remanded. , 

THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN.—At an adjourned meeting of 
the contributors to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, held on Monday, it 
was agreed upon, by a majority of 232 to 227, to approve of a report which 
expresses the hope that some plan may speedily be devised by the managers 
which shall admit of the ladies receiving medical instructions in the 
intirmary, without prejudice to the male students, A scrutiny of the votes 
was demanded, The scrutiny of the votes recorded on Jan. | confirms the 
decision then declared as to the election of managers favourable to the lady 
students, 
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A SWEDISH CHURCH ON SUNDAY MORNING, 
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NEW YEAR’S MINSTRELS PERFORMING EX A BAVARIAN BREWERY TAP. 
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NEW-YEAR’S MINSTRELS IN BAVARIA. 

Tune are two accomplishments the possession of which no- 
body can deny to the Bavarian, Heisa practical and copious 
connoisseur of beer of a strong and casky sort, and he can chal- 
lenge the world to beat him at blowing into brazen instruments 
of——well, let us say of music, The Bavarian is born a **cornist 
or a “trombonist ; ’” and though sometimes he consents to occupy 
himself with a clarinet or a double bass, it is only in consideration 
of promoting the general harmony; just as he would, perhaps, 
put up with Bass or Allsopp, in default of a thicker beverage 
with that fine pitchy, tanyard flavour which so often characterises 
his favourite potations. With these two peculiarities of his in 
view, it may be imagined that the celebration of the new year 
reaches its culmination when a band of wandering minstrels take 
possession of the great common room of one of the mighty brew- 
cries, and there, amidst an audience already deep in the discussion 
of unnumbered ‘chops’? of malt liquor, discourse their instru- 
mental carols, while a band of taper-bearing choristeresses chant 
a vocal accompaniment. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Three Months .. 3s, 10d. | Six Months .. 7s. 7d. | Twelve Months .. 15s 2d. 
(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 


Posteoffice Orders should be made payable to THOMAS FOX, at the 
Somerset House Post-office, Strand, W.C. 
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THE REV. JOHN SELBY WATSON. 

British public opinion is as illogical in regard to the 
treatment of criminal procedure by the press as it is in 
some other matters. It is highly indecorous, and may even 
be contempt of Court, to comment upon the question of the 
guilt or innocence of a particular individual if the trial 
before a jury is yet in progress; but the moment the pri- 
soner is sentenced, or the decision of the Court recorded, 
any human being may say what he likes about the 
case in print. At the present moment the question whether 
Mr. Watson shall be hanged or not rests with the Home 
Office and the Queen. Practically, these constitute a tri- 
bunal of expediency, as open to ordinary motives and ordi- 
nary grounds of appeal as any Judge or jury in the world. 
Yet, though it would have been held improper to intervene 
while the case was before a jury, anybody may meddle now 
that it is before another tribunal. ‘To point out a most 
important flaw in evidence as placed before a jury might 
be a contempt of Court while the jury was sitting; but the 
moment after the verdict is given everybody's pen or tongue 
is free. 

We are not going to try to make sense of this, but 
simply to use the common privilege of journalists and others 
in behalf of Mr. Watson, whom we believe to have been an 
irresponsible agent at the moment at which he beat out the 
life of the unfortunate lady. It is utterly wide of the mark 
to urge, as the locum tenens of the Attorney-General did, that 
the prisoner was “‘sane’’ immediately before and imme- 
diately after the act. Though Mr. Denman avowed his 
inability to understand the criticism, one of the medical 


witnesses was perfectly right in saying that the crucial | 


point, as laid down by the very highest legal authorities, was 
as absurd a test of insanity as could possibly be invented— 
even by a lawyer. A criminal may perfectly well know that 
what he does is wrong, and yet be outrageously mad at the 
time. Double consciousness is one of the most clearly 
established facts of morbid brain-action. One of the least 
uncommon forms of madness consists in the presence of un- 
controllable impulse to do something which is at the same 
time recognised as wrong and opposed to the law. Hence 
the frequent instances in which persons liable to fits’ of 
nsane violence have been known to petition before- 
and for the application of restraint to their actions. 
Homicidal mania is frequently accompanied by the 
clearest possible consciousness that murder is a crime; 
the yery essence of the madness is the tendency—in a mind 
which; when sane, is kindly and gentle—to commit acts of cruelty 
in the teeth of its knowledge that such acts are criminal. 
We heartily allow the danger to society of admitting the 


consideration of facts of this kind into criminal jurisprudence. | 


Nobody denies it. But, on the other hand, what human being 
is prepared to affirm that they should never be taken into 
account ? 

The conduct of Mr. Watson, both before and after the 
“murder,” was marked not only by many features of sanity, 
but also by traces of great acuteness and delicate conscien- 
tiousness, But so much the stronger is the case in favour of 
his insanity at the moment of the deed; especially when we 
bear in mind two or three things :—First, the absurdly un- 
necessary amount of violence which accompanied it ; secondly, 
the incoherent and feeble ingenuity of his subsequent pre- 
cautions ; and, thirdly, that he never attempted to run away 
or secrete himself. Anything more profoundly silly than 
his excuses to the servant, the attempt at suicide, 
the ordering and countermanding of the packing-case, the 
remaining on the spot, and the inditing of those minutely 
cautious and conscientious written messages can hardly be 
conceived. ‘The counsel for the prosecution said, for sub- 
stance, “See how wonderfully sane all thisis!’ We, on 
the contrary, exclaim, If the man who was capable of all 
this insane sanity was not most subtly and profoundly mad, 
then there never was a madman inany Bedlam that the world 
There is a naturalised French word which at a 


ever saw. 


stroke characterises the whole of Watson's procedure—it is 
| bonhomie or naiveté, The bonhomie of a miserable man, with 

a consciousness inside a consciousness, Chinese-ball fashion ; 
| but most distinctly madness. 
| ‘The reader will carefully bear in mind that the question, 
What should be done with a criminal lunatic‘ is one thing, 
and the question, What is lunacy in criminals ? another. 
It is quite an arguable proposition that, for the protection of 
society, a criminal lunatic should be hanged ; but is the law, 
as laid down and interpreted, in a satisfactory condition F 
Can it be safely, conscientiously, reasonably, and consistently 
worked by Judges and juries? All the considerations we 
have been raising apply to a case like that of Christiana 
Edmunds as well as that of Mr. Watson, and most difficult 
are the questions they raise. Suppose it admitted that, m 
the case of that most horrible murderess there Was true 
insanity, and that the motives of action to which law appeals 
were in a deranged condition,—and we have no doubt it was 
so,—suppose this admitted, how is the line (clear enough to 
the psychologist, perhaps) which distinguishes her case 
from that of William Palmer to be drawn in law? Again, 
suppose, in spite of the proved fact that several of the 
woman's relations were insane, it is held doubtful whether 
she was so or not—on what principle are we to lay it down 
that upon the question of the mere committing of a 
criminal act the prisoner is to have the benefit of a doubt, 
while on that of the state of mind at the time of the deed’s 
being committed the prisoner is xo¢ to have the benefit of a 
doubt ? Our object is not to submit any theory for the 
treatment of insane criminals, whether murderous or not. 
But the ruling that if a criminal knows he is doing wrong 
at the moment of committing the crime he is not insane, is 
exposed to serious difficulties, theoretical and practical. For, 
first, one of the most well-recognised and most dangerous 
forms of insanity consists in uncontrollable impulse to com- 
mit certain crimes in the teeth of knowledge of the conse- 
quences; and, secondly, it is absolutely impossible, espe- 
cially in a case of sudden murder, to determine whether the 
insane person knew just then what he was doing or not, 


OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. 


‘A GENERAL Orricer” writes as follows :—“ The abolition 
of the purchase system opens the Army door to men who hereto- 
fore from want of means were excluded from serving their country 
as officers. This country is covered with young men always, 
whose parents necessarily live up to their income (country gentle- 
men, clergymen, officers of the Army and Navy, serving or retired, 
with countless others), the very class of men that are required, 
and who have not hitherto been able to pay for the whims and 
caprices of extravagant commanding officers, extravagant regi- 
mental systems, extravagant messes, overloaded luggage cave. 
ments, extravagant bands, and such like, Under wil metas, 

a commanding officer did not point-blank tell an indigent officer, 
whatever his military qualifications might be, that he would not 
do for his regiment, which was commonly the case, the prevailing 
extravagant systems of corps render the whole concern too hot for 
a poor man to exist in. pdpriinepe std abolition of the pur- 
chase system in an Army consisting ost entirely of moneyed 
men could not be otherwise than unpopular with those serving in 
it. It could not be very agreeable to men who had embarked in 
any concern by an investment of money to find that the ground cf 
their speculation had fallen from under them. Their speculation 
has, in fact, entirely failed with those who had calculated solely 
on their money as their means of promotion and prefer- 
ment, ‘The writer, therefore, who is, or was, an advocate 
for the abolition of the purchase system, has no very agree- 
able occupation in giving his sentiments for the perusal of 
existing military bodies, e next step now in Army Reform is 
strictly to prohibit officeys ever Supearng out of their barracks in 
quarters otherwise than in uniform, This would very materially 
lighten their kits for them, and the only exception to that rule 
should be field sports, Manly exercises should not be discouraged, 
and Seats extica eouiparlate or hunting and shooting should be 


allowed, provided there was no important addition to the impedi- 
menta, *y for active service being the ruling principle of 
military life. Commander-in-Chief of the Army in London 


should appear at his levées in uniform, and all officers, except 
haif-pay officers, shi attend such levées in like manner. ‘The 
officers of the Household Brigades, too, should always be in uni- 
form, Soldiers are not allowed to appear abroad out of uniform, 
neither should their officers, and they would soon get accustomed 
to it. 1 consider it essentially necéssary to military efliciency 
that the weight of an officer's baggage should be limited to Gewt., 
and a su of barrack furniture should be provided by 
Government. Sir Charles Napier's ‘bit of soap and a towel’ is 
carrying economy in Army equipment too far. As to carpeting 
officers’ bed-rooms, I would never allow it. All bed-rooms ought 
to be kept constantly washed with soap and water in civil or mili- 
| tary life, and the soldier's servant is the man for that in barracks. 
As to messes, mess kits should be almost if not altogether abolished. 
Formerly we had no mess kits. Each officer’s servant laid on the 
mess- table, which was of course provided by Government, his 
tumbler and wine-glasses, knives, forks, and spoons, with plates 
(all of a regimental pattern) ; while the messman provided lights, 
tablecloths, dishes, and such like, which was arranged for in the 
contract for messing. Officers should use wine at dinner or not as 
they choose; and if strarigers are invited to dine at mess, the 
charge should be suflicient to enable the messman to provide plates, 
knives, and forks, and napkins for visitors, such as are used by 
gentlemen, and of a regimental pattern, As to bands, no doubt 
the Government ought to pay for them; but then we must be 
' satisfied with strictly military bands, Government could not be 
expected to pay £300 or £100 a year fora bandmaster. Neither 
is it necessary. The wholition of ‘ short ealistments,’ which must 
soon be resorted to, will provide bandsmen sufficiently good, as 
formerly, and also band sergeants capable of leading Bands with 
martial music. I know tl tf experience; and if it should 
so happen, on @ vatancy occurring in the band-sergeant ship of 
a regiment, that there was no bandsman in the band capable of 
taking his place, a bandsman would be found in another corps 
who would gladly accept promotion, and band sergeants of regi- 
* ments should have the same pay and advantages, or nearly so, as 
regimental sergeant-majors.’’—Army and Navy Gazette, 


| 
| 
| THE TAMASURY RECEIPTS from April 1 to the 13th inst, amounted to 
£50,864,080, an increase of £2,362,151 upon the returns in the corresponding 


riod of last year. The expenditure has reached £58,332,408, On Saturd 
t the balance in the Bank of England was £934,624, ies 


THREE CHILDREUN NAMED PRICE, aged respectively five, four, and 
three, were left in a room in Cleveland-market by themselves, last Saturday 
night, while their parents went out to market. The childre nh,in play, 
pushed the sofa-end in the fre, and it ignited and ret the room on fire. 
Some persons passing saw an unuenal glare of fire in the third-floor front, 
and smoke issuing from the window, and an alarm was raised. When the 
firemen entered the room the children were insensible, and on being taken 
to Middlesex Hospital it was found that they were all dead, 


—— 
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. SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


THE QUEEN was, on Wednesday, elected a member of the Wiey),,.4 
Agricul: ural Society of Scotland. Her Majesty has conferred ¢). 
knighthood on Dr. Vor ck, in rev gnition of his dissing jj 
during the two sieges of Paris : 

TE PRiNcE OF WALES hae mado so much progress toward, » 
that the issue of bulle ius has been discontinued, pas 


PRINCE ARI BUR left Dover, on Monday evening, at 8.40, ao 
by Mr. Kelly and Sir Howard Elphinstone, in her Majesty's .« 
Black Engle, for Ostend, en route to Berlin, to visit her Imperial || 
the Princess Royal. 


Tuk EMPEROR OF GERMANY has awarded Mr, Joha Glong, 


| the smack Inereaee, of Colchester, & telescope, with an appropriite ; 


tion, and £11 to the crews of the smacks.Increase and Decor}; 

Colchester, for haying saved the lives of the crew of the bar, 
Agrell, of Rostock, wrecked on the Long Sand, near Harwich, ay 
} ears ago, 


TUE Kise OF JHE BELGIANS will preside at the next annua) . 
the Royal Literary Fund, and will visit Bagland for the purp 


THE DUKE OF CaMBRIDGR, on Tuesday, presided over a moot; 
Royal United Service Lustitution, called-to consider the notice wi, 
Leca seceived from the office of Woods and Forests, in which pos. 
the building was required in April next. It was resolved to | 
memorial to the Treasury, setting forth the nati nal usofulneas of tie , 
tution, and asking for a reconsideration of the question, c 


TUB MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, in addition to his gift of the 
the church for the deaf and dumb, Oxford-street, now being erecicd |). + 
A-sociation in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, has just given £50 tows ¢ 
liquidation of a debt of £125 which that charity owes its banker, 


THE REV. Da, GUTURIE, of Edinburgh, preached to a crowded oo: 
gation, on Sunday, in the concert-room of the Agricultural Hall, 


Loxp CARNARVON fs going on favourably, and he is now consider |,y 
his medical attendants to be quite out of danger, 


AN EMBASSY FROM JAPAN has reached San Francisco, and five J or 
princesses have arrived in America in order to be educated there. 


Mk. RUSKIN’S MUNIFICENT OFFER of £5000, for the purpose of , 
endowment to pay a Master of Drawing in the Taylor Galleries, }ias, \ | 
some modifications approved by Mr. Ruskin, been cordially accepted |), 
University of Oxford, 


TUE GOVERNMENT OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA are about to cy 
s'ruct a railway through British territory to the Pacific Ocean, 


THB BANBURY BOARD OF HEALTH has agreed to purchise an oe. + 
at a cost of £23,400, for the purpose of utilising the sewage of the dis: 
An exauiination bas been held by a Government Commissioner, yo oj), 
sition being offered. 


A MARRIED WOMAN leaped into the river Clyde, near Ruthervlen, « 
Tuesday, with her two children. All three were drowned, 


A “DILKE# DEMONSTRATION " is to be held at the Freemasons’ Tayor), 
on the evening of Tuesday, the 30th inst. A large committee has bin 
specially organised to maintain order in the meeting. 


Mr, Issac HOLDEN, who formerly represented Knaresborough, is to be 
the Liberal candidate for the northern division of the West Riding. 


A FINE oF £100 was, on Wednesday, imposed by the Lord Mayor for tix 
offence of smuggling £21 1b. of foreign manufactured tobacco. 


A STRIKE, on a eomewhat large scale, of compositors has taken place a! 
Stutgardt, Germany, 300 men are left work, A strike has also taken 
place at the collieries of Charleroi, Belgium, 


CARDINAL CULLEN presided, on Wednesday, over @ meeting held in 
Mariborough-street Roman Catholic Cathedral, Dublin, at which many 
speakers earnestly advocated the establishment of a system of denominu- 
tional education in Ireland, 


A PETITION is being signed by the friends of the Rev. J. 8. Watson, 
condemned to death for the murder of his wife at Stockwell, praying the 
Home Secretary for a respite, on account of Mr, Watson's age and hitherto 
blameless life, 


A SHOCKING AFFAIR occurred on Tuesday night at Hoxton. A c:r- 
penter named Harrold, who was suffering from a severe attack of sisi - 
pox, left his bed during the temporary absence of, the nurse, and went 1.5 
the where his son, about three years old, was sleeping. <A carvi: 
knife lying near, he snatched it up, se the child, and cut the poor bo; 
head almost from the body. The unfortunate man then cut his own thio. 
but not fatally. He lies, however, in a hopeless state, 

A COTTAGE AT HARTLAND, DEVON, was struck by lightning during 
thunderstorm last week, and first the chimney, then the roof gave way. A 
farm servant saw the occurrence, and also two children fall down, and on 
going to their assistance they told him there was another child inside (! 
cottage. He went for help, and on returning found more of the ouildiny 


had given way, The body of the missiag child was found buried under 
several tons of rubbish, , 


A MEETING OF THE VERDEBRERS OF EpPInG Forest was hell on 
Monday at Stratford. The presentments made were ordered to stan | over 
pending the decisions on the questions now before the legal tribunals for 
Judgment, 


THE POPULATION OF GREKCE, according to the Census for !s7)), 
amounted to 1,457,894 inhabitants, of whom 754,176 were males ani 
703,716 females. Comparing the present returns with those of 150i), an 
sexes is shown of 132,515 souls. Athens has a population of 4! 
souls, 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWA\ 
COMPANY have decided to grant the demands of the goods guards on 
line for shorter hours and an increase of wages. 


MR. CHARLES HART, a young gentleman between seventcen 
elghteen years of age, living in Coventry, being on a visit with his brower 
at a friend's in Somersetshjre, last week, the two young men made an os 
cursion to the Cheddar Ciiffs. While on the top of the cliffs, the ground 
being slippery, Mr, Hart’s foot slipped, he fell over the cliff, and was killet 
almost instantaneously, 


THER MAN NAMED MacMAnHON, who had robbed a number of litilc 
children of their clothing, and afterwards beaten them for erying at 1t 
loss, on Monday pleaded guilty to the offence, and was sentenced, |y 
Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Sessions, to five years’ penal servitude. 

THE TRADES CONGRESS AT NOTTINGHAM, before closing its sittiny-. 
last Saturday, appointed a committee to take any action which way be 
neceasary to secure the repeal of the penal clauses of the Criminal 1+ 
Amendment Act, and to watch over the interests of labour generally i. 
Parliament, Next year’s congress will be held a} Leeds. 


TUE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES to the successful pupils of ‘le 
Wes: London School of Art was made, on Wednesday evening, by Mr. 
Beresford- Hope, M.P., the president of the society. Mr. Hope express! 
his high seuse of the benefits of art-education generally, and, after com- 
mending the scholars for the manner in which they had acquitted then:- 


Selves last year, trusted that they would maintain the reputation alrea ') 


Gained, 


A GENERAL MEETING of the National Society for Women's Suffrage 
was held, on Wednesday, at the Langham Hotel—Mr. Jabob Bright, M.!’. 
in thechair. Resolutions were passed approving of the general cours» pur- 
sued by the central committee, constituting the executive with al! tie 
necessary powers for promoting the movement, and urging upon ali locu! 
committees the necessity of increased effort to promote the object whic! 
the society has kept so steadily in view. 


THE CARMARTHENSHIRE JUSTICES have committed for tris] at ¢! 
next assizes Thomas Edwards, draper’s assistaut, aged twenty, for buil li: + 
hearly a dozen heaps of large stones and packing-rails on both lives of t« 
South Wales Railway on the night of Dec. 22, The defendant, being drui, 
and having lost the train at Carmarthen, swore to be revenged on ‘lie cui 
pany’s servants, and then walked home down the line, He makes severs! 
contradictory statements. 


THE PRIVATE VIEW of the Permanent Exhibition of Pictures ot te 
Argyle-street Galleries took place on Saturday, when a large number of ©: 
tinguished visitors, including Prince Napoleon, were present. ‘The p!in- 
cipal object of interest was David's great picture of the Coronstion of 
Napoleon I, 


Mn. THOMAS JEFFRIES, a tradesman out of business, was charged, *¢ 
the Kidderminster Police Court, last Saturday, with wilfully setting fire ‘0 
some farm buildings occupied by Mr. Charles Yeomans, near that tow". 
The whole of the farm buildings, barn, etabling, tool-house, cow-hovse, ant 
piggery were destroyed, together with their contents, The prisoner wis 
committed for trial, 


A YounG MAN NAMED HORREY, formerly in business at Burslem, »! 
has been living separate from his wife, on Monday met her in the s!ree! 
Boston, pulled a revolver from his pocket, aud shot her dead on the spot. 
He was at once taken into custody. 


Tuk RESIGNATION OF MR, M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, M.P., one of the 
representatives of the Finsbury division of the London School Board, i!!, 
it is announced, shortly follow that of the Rev. William Rogers. Mr. Hugh 
Owen, who was one of the candidates at the general election, is a candidate 
for the vacant position. The election for the City will be on Feb, 12. Mr. 


Sheriff Bennett is the only candidate, 
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THE LOUNCER. 

xine the past week nobody could say ‘ There is nothine in 
pt ors,’ for said papers have been so full of matter that it 
the } aes no small task to keep oneself well posted up. About the 

..) of last week there came Lord Derby's Speech; ou Tuestay 
se ug Sir John Coleridge’s specch opening the defence in the 
Me vorpe ease sounded through the laud like the blast of a 
Li i : ig and now there comes, whilst I am writing & Brighton 
trumpet; specches— 


.¢ with full reports of the Brighton members’ 
ROE: White’s rather shorter than usual, but. Mr. Fawceett’s 
as my arm, About Sir Joha S amazing harangue I 
; y nothing here more than this—1f | remember rightly, in 
ust last, L said, quoting from a gentleman learned in the law, 
sred, 
hall probably 


‘vat the case would turn, not upon what the plaintif® remembe 
what he did notremember, In a short time we s 
. this prophecy fulfilled. 


Lord Derby’s speech has be en landed to the skies. Tho Con- 
-atives have loudly chanted its praise, though why they should 
ae delighted with it I cannot see, Certainly it was not spe inlly 
Me carretles speech—at least, not a Conservative party speech. 
8: ya little praniog, it might have been delivered with pro- 
x te GED the benches behind the Government. In short, it is 
Whig rather than a Conservative, speech. But it is just such 
* speech as We might have expected Lord Derby would deliver ; 
{ Fel e noble Lord is not a Conservative in the technical sense of 
Saal rd, and this the Conservative leaders know and often have 
+, deplore. ‘It was very painful,’ said a Conservative leader 
A vy Bill, ‘to hear the son of such a father talk Radicalism 
a hae way.” Nor was this Liverpool speech deserving 
Ane praises. which have been so lavishly awarded to it. 
i, is not @ great speech, From beginning to end there 
not a single new idea in it, nor a new fact, nor a Low 
a ument. ,But itis avery good and very useful speech. It is 
.car, and abounding in what is called common-sense ; and this is 


Lord Derby’s characteristic. He is not brilliant; he is not pro- | 


found, but he has practical common-sense. _ The speech, I have 
said, is useful, This is the reason why I think so. It is a very 
creat advantage to get a man, in so high a position as that which 
ford Derby occapier, upon his legs to talk common-sense, I 


suspect that if you or I had made that speech it would have been | 


voted dull, For, as it is true that what in the captain is but : 


cholerie word, is in the soldier flat blasphemy, so it | 
is true that, whilst common-sense | spoken _by an Earl is | 
thought to be something wonderful, evoking enthusiastic 
applause, the same common-sense spoken by a man _ in | 


« lower position is tiresome and boring. Then, again, your noble 
Earl gets his common-sense fully reported. h ‘ 
mat only the few hundreds or thousands immediately in front of 


him that he talksto. That speech of his has long since been read | 


in New York. New York! I will venture to assert that the in- 
habitants of Chicago, and perhaps of San Francisco, have by this 
time discussed it. For the London correspondents of the New 
York papers are what the manager of an English paper would 
deem reckless in the use of the cable. But here is something 
which perbaps will strike my readers as more curious. _ If Lora 
Derby had discussed important American matters his speech 
would have been printed in United States official diplomatic re- 
ports. Not long ago I discovered in one of these American 
luebooks a long debate in the House of Commons, reprinted 
verbatim from the Times. . f 

Some of our papers, Conservative and Liberal, see more than 
meets the eye in this speech. ; 8 one“) 
formally ‘read himself’ imto the Conservative ty. It isa 
manifesto of the policy of the party,’’ says another, He is bid- 
ding for the leadership, or even the premiership, of the next Con- 
servative Government,’’ guesses a third, This is the way with 
your political quidnunes, They are always discernin something 
esoteric—something hidden from the vulgar. An official gentle- 
man, with whom I had the honour of riding in one of those 
luxurious tramway cars, thinks that Lord Derby foresees that a 
break up of parties is imminent; that the Moderate Liberals, 
pressed by aggressive Radicalism, will have to join the Moderate 
Conservatives, that, united, they may stem the tide of Democracy ; 
and that Lord Derby has an eye to the leadership of such a party. 
This is the said official gentlemay’s view. This is what he sees, OF 
thinks he sees, in Lord Derby's speech. What do I think, do 
youask? Well, lam notaquidnune, I don’t pretend to see 
through grindstones. My opinion is that the speech is s'mply 
what, on the face of it, it appears to be—an expression of Lord 
Derby’s opinion upon the prominent topics of the day, 


Lord Derby laughs to scorn the Permissive Bill, Mr. Fawcett 
declares thet aden than suppest the Permissive Bi'l, he “SF 
infinitely sooner never enter the House of Commons — 
value political liberty,” he said; ‘‘but I value individual liberty 
nore.” Bravo, Faweett! There is the true ring in this. Were 
| never so strong an advocate for the Permissive Bill, I would vote 
f r Fawcett; for, much as I detest drunkenness, I hate voluntary 
slaves more, By voluntary slaves I mean those who would se 
for anything to keep in Parliament. Lord Derby would bay re 
trade in spirituous liquors, but stringent police restrictions. ‘ 
would cut the Gordian knot; and thus the knot will some day, 
have no doubt, be cut. But not yet; not until man 0 
u((crmpts have been made to untie it without success. | rie: 
way, will any of my readers with Permissive Bill proclivities solve 
‘ue this puzzle?—Mr, Gilbey proves that no more intoxicating 
liquor per head of the population isconsumed in the United King- 
dom now than was consumed thirty years ago. Mr. Leone Levi, 
® better authority, perhap:, says not so much; the —r 
vflices tell us that people live longer than they used to do; an 4 
it is asserted that drunkenness is increasing frightfully. oot 
can thisbe? Surely it cannot be true, and my own peagen bss -, 
spread over half a century, tells me it is not. It is acknow: ae 
that the higher class drinks less. I am convinced that the = 4 
class also drinks less, Fifty years ago tradesmen used * - 
heer or something stronger at every meal. In my Metre Fe +4 
always had a tankard of strong ale on the eres Pom 
your thin pale ale, but strong. October, five and a oe or + 
'ushels to the hogshead, and at least niue months o b : 
Suturday Review says that now men of business keep $ ea 
bottle at their offices, as if this were a new thing. ae a 
therry-bottle may be somewhat new, because wine w as too de 4 
indeed, few traders drank foreign wine forty or fifty Ty veaninn 
Ncer stronger than sherry was the tipple, and ges | — 
to aesert that no trader, wholesale or retail, ome At] 4 
extensive buyer to leave his shop or office without as »! th . 
tuke something to drink. It is simply, to my mind, nen g; 
Mr. Editor, all this noise about the increase of drunkenness. 


; s of the Crown are no | 
You have seen, no doubt, that the law orgy th apoge g 


longer to be paid by fees from patentees. 1 : xt ogee 
ment. But Ene the salaries are fixed too high. . The rs 
Gcneral is to have £7600, the Solicitor-General Seon ae ag pathy 
Secretary of State has only £5000. But this is not val : 9 hn ow 
tury of State gives all his time to the service of the State ; 


oflicer of the Crown does not give half, perhaps not a quarter, of | 


his for this money; for, mind you, for briefs for yer bat ss iad 
to be paid the usual fees. ‘ Yes,’’ it is said; a ne 
these successful lawyers earn such incomes that ~ as bl - 
them large salaries we should not be able to get their s é 
Lut is it sot . hs 
officers for "the last twenty years—first, to — lg 
income they earned before they took office, and how mae z all? 
business decreased after they took office. Did it decreas ‘ . other 
Did it not increase? I asked a learned friend of aaa yee ay 
day what he thought of the assumed necessity for bap chet gale 
to the law officers, and this was his curt reply, ‘It 's ga ; 


The matter of the appointment of Sir Robert Collier is, I hear, | City. 


t Session, after he had been listening to Lord Derby on the | 


When he speaks it is | 


‘Lord Derby,’ says one “has | 


I should like to see the fee-books of the law | 


ILLUST RATED TIMES 


to be brought before the I 


sords, and there seems te be little doubt 
that the Government w 


ill be beaten there. It has be« n said that 
Lord Hatherley's answer will be “ What could | Thad 
nobody clse qualitied to take the place.” But I can h udly think 
thas he will venture upon such a defence. Sir Robert Colter is a 
pessably good lawyer, nothing more, the autl 
certainly he has not shone brill ‘ntly in the Hou 
there is no man so fit to take this j udge 
insult to the Bar, 


do? 


Lorities say; and 
To say that 
ship as he, would be an 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

There has been & considerable storm 4; 
drana called © The Last Days 
the QuEEN’s after considerabl 
it that the objects.of the 
Oxenford to adapt Lord I 
with a showy spectacle; 
to provide themselves 


ised regarding the new 

of Pompeii,” receutly produced at 

e advertisement aud pull. I take 
management in asking Mr. John 
4ytton’s novel were to provide the public 
to obtain, if posible, an interesting play; 
with a reason for boasting about the taste 
of the theatre; and to make the thing pay. After careful cou- 
sultation at the Museum and poring over such picture-books as 
Were available, the play is produced; but, through an excess of 
zeal, all the circuses and music-halls are ransacked, the columns 
of the theatrical newspaper par excellence are carefully studied, in 
order to obtain sensation and novelty to till in the pictures, It is 
ascertained that tight-rope dancers performed over the heads 
of the guests at a Roman b ‘uquet, The management 


SAILING AND STEAMING 
Ovk American cousins know how to live. ‘They are always 
ready to take advant ise of any external condition, and to apply 
their enormous energy und enter pris >to the prevision of pleasure 
ind amusement, when there Is hothing else to be done. It 
often happens, of cours , that the sports of the Americans assume 
& Vast importanc @; tor, making use of the advantages —one might 
almost say of the disadvantages also—which belong to their 
climate and the ighty woods and streams of their great country, 
they go in for pleasure on such a 8igant.cscale that it merges into 
a business, Our Lilustration will s: rve, perhaps, to indicate this, 
though the adaptation of the sledge principle to sailing-vessels, 
and the construction of ice-ships on the Hudson, has still more to 
do with holiday-making than with trade. — ‘The railway, which 
runs on its own road over the frozen stream, is sullicient for the 
purposes of business; and the winged sledges, that glide like 
switt-skimming swallows, each with their three passengers, are, as 
it Were, the gay flutterers that form a flotilla qu the river near 
New York, 


These ingenious machines 


39 


ON THE ICE. 


€ are made of timber, and are in the 
form of a'l, the stem of Which may be said to be the train, 
or sledge, _ At the point of Junction of the stem and the cross of 
the 'T, which is the head or prow of the ship and rests upon a 
movable piece, is placed the mast, ‘wo men have charge of the 
sails, and they stand one at each end of the cross-piece, or prow, 
the extremities of which rest "pon great skate or sledge blades, A 


must therefore engage a tight- rope dancer, and accord- 
ingly the * Famous Christof "’ appears, bedecked in the 


full glory of Alhambra fleshings, 
| tight-rope dance, smacking rather of Preston than of Powe 
| peli. An amphitheatre scene is proposed ; and here is another 
| chance for the acrobatic professionals out of work, The Sextillian 
| Troape is engaged to turn somersaults ;- but on the stock actors 
| devolves the principal task of imitating, with faint effect, the 
cruelties aud barbarities practised in the Roman arena. However 
this muy be, after a week of special rehearsing, the play is an- 
nounced, The eventful evening came at last; and never was 
there such a fiasco, The play was intrinsically worthless, and 
the best effects unquestionably trumpery; ‘but the failure 
was heightened by the utter collapse. of the famous 
Christoft and the tedious tricks of the Sextillian troupe. 
| The new drama on the first night was a complete failure, 
und it became necessary to tell the 


truth about it. The truth, 
always unpalatable and disagreeable, was particularly so in this 
| instance, considering 


the amount of money and time which had 

beeu expended on the play. So the manager did as all managers 
are now permitted to do, He wrote to the leading authority and 
complained bitterly of the truth. The controversy caused excite- 
ment. ‘Lhe blunders were carefully corrected. play was 
shortened, the acting was improved, the eccentricities were re- 
| moved, and out of a bad play came one which is likely to please 
| those who do not care for a drama but are fascinated by show. 
| The moral of all this is : when youhavea bad play, take the opinion 
of the best criticism, write to the papersand appeal, aud ten chances 
| to one but you will get a bright saccess out of u comparative failure. 
| For my own part, I do not grudge the success to the Queen's 
management, suchas itis; but there is an end to all criticism if, 
when the truth is told, managers are to correct, and ¢hen turn 
round and ask the public if the critic's verdict is a fair one. This 
is exactly what has been done in this instance. The faults fouud 
with “The Last Days of Pompeii’? have been remedic d, and 
incontinently the management turns round and whines to the public 
about the cruelty of fiuding faults when faults do not exist. Miss 
Henrietta Hodson, Mr. Ryder, and Mr, George Rignold do their 
best, and struggle hard to be considered before Mr. Gordon, the 
scene-painter, or Mr. Somebody else, the mechaniciap, But it 
will not do, ‘The publie which likes aciiug will not be attracted 
to the Queen’s; but the public will attend there which has merely 
the intellect likely to be tickled with a few pretty pictures, 

It is comparatively a dull time at the play just now. : Mr. 

raven has gone to the Strand to act in ** The Postboy,’’ and 
“London Assurance” has been yery respectably revived at the 
Vaudeville; but the Christmas cutertainments absorb «till all the 
attention of playgoers, Drury Lane has never done go well, ‘Phe- 
camp scene at Covent Garden is still the telk of the town; while 
for third place the Alhambra, Astley’s, aud the Princess's run one 

other very close ind ‘ 
The rite boney Pa.ack Pantowime—‘ Ali Baba and thé Forty 
Thieves ’’—is uot a newone, When originally played at Covent 
Garden, in 1866-7, it was honoured by Mr. J. Rus discussing 
its demerits in one of his letters to a working man, From that 
letter we learn that when a little girl, eight or nine years old, 
danced before Mr. Payne's cleverly constructed and efficiently 
drilled donkey, of the whole auditory Mr, Ruskin was the only one, 
who gave audible evidence of delight; and that when the cave 
scene was exhibited and the house applauded as one man, Mr. 
Ruskin wept. 1 am afraid that if Mr. Ruskin were to witness 
the revived pantomime, he would again weep, though perhaps not 
quite so copiously as are A for though the forty thieves are 
still played by forty ludfes— th legs, they refrain from following 
the example of their predecessors iu the matter of cigar-smoking. 
“Ali Baba” is well worth seeing, though tho new cast is searcely 
£0 strong as the old one. Messrs. W. H, and Fred. Payne retain 
their original parts; but we have Miss Lardy Wilson as Abdallah, 
instead of Miss Kate Carson; Miss Annie Tremaine as Hassarac, 
in place of Miss Rachel Sanger; and Miss Florence Farren as 
Morgiana, instead of Miss Ada Harland, who secuis to have peti 
mauently settled in America, The costumes—some of them o 
acquaintances—are showy, and the transtormation scene, with its 
cascade of real water, is novel aud handsome, The harlequinade 
is scarcely so brisk as it might be. 


aud dancing his ordinary 


¢ POSIMEN At WARKINGTON struck work last Saturday a 
sat hep wives of lette: 5s, Which Was performed by Post-Onlica wa and 
telegraph boys, was much delayed. The postmen have f-sued a notice to 
the public, in which they etate that the Post-Oflice authorities pea taking 
an unfair advantage of them, by intfotusing others in th me end ecause 
| they have applied tor an increase of wages frou) 143. to 1¥s. a week. 


or _ ata 
TREET CLEANSING AND PAVING LN THE ClTY,—On Tuesday, 
anise of the City commission of sewers, held ac Be pe gee abe 
Bedfora presiding—Mr, Jobn Staples, tha, chalteen r she at naan ~ 
mittee, stated, in answer to Mr, Alderman one, that they ha ! tek 
opinion of the City solicitor on the question whether there was any legal 
difficulty in the way Of the commission undertaking the cleansing of the 
footpaths in the City, and had found there was uot. Thinking it desirable 
that the p.vements as well as the carriage-ways of the streets —- 
future be cleansed by them, they were about to make an ng gm © o 
a view to obtafn an approximate estimate of the expense. : — ’ 
dded, would be begun very shortly. A memorial from t e ward 0! 
Bishopsgate asking that Bishopsgate-street might-be paved with asphalte, 
was referred to the streets committee, as was also a petition tothe same 
feet with regard to King William-street. On the suggestion of thatcom- 
: iioe the footways of Cornhill were ordered to be paved with the Limmer 
mpbatts by way of trial. . Mr, Haywood, the engineer, in reply toa 
pls stated that it was not intended by the municipsl authorities in 
one to putdown asphalte there generally, but, rej,arding itas * a pavement 
of luxury,” to confine it to the principal s ees, His repos ted ata subsequent 
rt of the meeting tha’ he, with the assistance of Captain Shaw, bad con- 
ee ed au experiment as to bow far under the action of fire asphalte pave- 
: eats were like ly to be the means of spreading a conflagration: -He ob- 
| tained six yards of superficial asphaite—ore half being furnished by the 
val le Travers and the other by the Limmer Company--upon the surface of 
| hic. «5 vere piled half a truss of straw, one handrea firewood wheels, 350 
bey : ote, eight sacks of chump woot, all sooked in petroleam, W hen 
tent ei and while blazing, this mues was frequenuy stirred about with an 
| rise i, so that the atmosphere might.play upon it, and when the whole 
Hp ot t ed-l ot the fire wa- extinguished, B'th asphaltes were then soft, 
bed s athe surface got perfectiy cool they had hardened again, ‘The test 
: aa much more severe One LLAN & slreet px pyeit would be suhjreted to 


| in case of an Urdinaty fire, even of larg and therefore there was no 
ces to suppuse that a alte wot aid in spreading a conftlagr mn. 

| reason ou ¢ ' 7 " jec 

| Tt e experiment might, pe pe, Seb at reat public bts on the subject. 


ditions under which 


} mw 20) ssion aiterwards settled the vari peageey 
The commiss g wight be made in the 


experiments in the different kinds of asphalte pavin 


glance at our Illustration wili serve to indicate better than any 
description the construction of this ice-ship, the exhilarating speed 
of which makes an excursion in it a journey to remember with 
pleasure, though that pleasure may have a thiill in it it the tra- 
veller has happened to be on board a fast vessel starting at about 
the time of the express-train which carries merchandise. It has 
happened before now that the fast ships have not only pretty well 
kept up with the express for above an hour, but have succeeded im 
passing it by skilful mancuvre of the sails and # good breeze, 
indeed, it is declared that two at least of these swift birds bave 
run at the rate of sixty miles an hour, It is more like flying than 


either steaming or sailing, and the blood must run quickly enough 
to keep the voyagers warm, 


A SERIES OF LECTURES ‘0 VOLUN PEER OFFICER 
delivered at the Royal United Service 
Taureday evenings, at eight o'clock, 
by Captain ©. Bra kenbury, R.A., on 
fighting force.” Major-General Napie 


Rs is announced to be 
Justicution, Whitehall-yard, on 
The tirst lecture will be on Fev. | ry 
“The necessity of discipline in a 
r,C.B., will take the chair, The 
post duty,” Lieutenant- 
3; * The duties of regimental officers in field mancwuvres,’ 
acgregor ; * Hasty fortitication,” Mujcr Knollys ; * Detensive 
positions,” Captain H. Brackenbury, R.A, 
LOYALTY AND DISORDER, ~A meeting was advertised to be hel 
Tuesday evening, at Chel-cea to express the 
Although the admission wus by tickes, a stro: 
Sir Charles Dilke, M.P, tor that buroug 
means, it is said, of forged cards, ana wu tremendous row ensued, Just 
alter the proceedings had cousmenced a Volley of chairs was directed with 
great force at the chairman and his iricnuds, some of whom were wounded 
and others knocked down by the maissil: %, ald & speedy retreat by the back 
staircase was effected. The mov afterwards formed a procession to the 
residence of Sir Charles Dilke, where they sang * Toe Marseillaise,” 
DOUBLE DEATH.—~Lust Saturday afternoon the dead body of a man 
named Ward, who was iu charge of the reserve engines of the New Kiver 
Company at ‘Lotvenham, was tound iu the engine-house, The man had 
committed suicide by hanging himeelf, and bau, it Appeared, thrown him- 
self from the staircase runuing round the buildlog atter fastening we rope 
to the top rail. On his cottage being searched Ward's wife was discoveied 
dead in her bed. There were no marks of Violence upon her body. It is 
supposed that the woman died suddenly, aud that her husband committed 
suicide in a fic of despondency, 


OPPOSITION TO SCHOOL RaTHs.- 


subjects of the subrequent lectures will be" Out 
Colonel Middleton 
Captain H, M 


d, on 
loyalty of the inhabitants. 
ug purty of the supporiers of 
H, Managed Lo gain an entrance by 


Mr, Harvey Adams, china manufac- 
turer, Was, on Monday, summouea at the Hauley Police Court for refasing 


to pay 4s. Gd, towerds an education rate for the paris of St ke-on-Trent. 
For the detence it was urged that the precept fur the making of the rate 
Was not signed in accordance with the requirements of the Kuucation Acti 
The magistrates de ided that the precept Was Valid, and that Mr. Adams 
must pay the tum in question, Tne deieudant, who conscientiously objects 
to the payment of fees to denominational schools, declared that he would 
not do so, and a distress Warrant was granted, 

THE LIVINGSTONE EXPEDITION, —At a 
Chamber of Cominerce, on Munday, a lett 

ivingstone, asking the Chamber to take an interest in the expedition to 
search for his fatner, Lhe Chamber cordial y agreed to recommend the 
bubscripsion now being made in Glasgow to its individual members and to 
the general public, It was stated that the second gon ot De. Livingstoue, 
who is studying as a surgeon, Las become so anxious about the safety of his 
father that he has come to London to offer himself as a volunteer for the 
expedition, 


Mn. JAMES Fisk.—James Fisk was in no particular way an offspring of 
Republican institutivns or a disczedi: to them. He was & vulgar De Moruy ; 
his misuse of the Courts was not much worse than the misuse of the laws 
of public security under the Kmpire, and it is probable that, had he lived, 
the Committee of Seveuty would bave crashed Eciv aud the Opera House as 
they have crushed Tammany and che Municipal Council. But his career 
wakes in our miuds some fear for itepablican institutions when based upon 
fu electorate so etran, lu bas risen to put down corruption, no doubt ; 
but suppose Fisk to have been a little less insatiable, a little abler, a little 
More penetrated with political wisdom, to have Gistribated instead of 
tryicg to absorb prospe rity, to have been cultivated, and to have been cau- 
t ous; to have been, in fact, Napoleon instead of Fisk ; its seems to us he 
might have ruled New York for life with « certain acceptance, Nothing 
could have overthrown him but a Frieling, Which only gratuitous provuca- 
thon, robbery beyond all neceesity, insults to opinion which brought no 
adVantege, could ever have provoked. The man did reign for three years, 
and why not for th.rty? It is not that Republican institutions make the 
people weak, for when the provocation arises the people are berribly strong ; 
but that they make them so contented, so indisposed to revolt, and so 
reluctant to risk pleasant lives and embark on an unkuown sea, If the 
South had orgauleed itself for passive re: istance, firing on nobody, keeping 
strictly within State laws and ignoring tue Federal Gov ernment, would the 
North bave risen to battle? It James Fisk had u ed his bad power for 
popular ends, bad been & man of the domesticities instead of a Sultan, aud 
bad allowed his shareholders something instead of s ealing all, might he 
fot have Hyed his life, and his death have been followed by a fall instead 
of a rise in all American scrip ?— Spectator, 

A CLBBICal 804NDAL.—It is possible that the 
against the Rev. John Uraig, Vicar of Leamington, by the commission ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Worcester, in compliance with @ memorial ad- 
dressed to Bis Lordship by a number of the rev, defendant's parishioners, 
will have to berésumed. It may be recollected that, after the commiasion 
had sat three days ana taken s mass of evidence in Support of charges ot 
insobriety against the Vicar, an arrangement was come to between the 
tev. defesdant’s counsel and the memorialists who had asked for the iu. 

fy. The arrangement was to the effect that the Vicar should leave 

mington for twelve mouthe, receive the whole of the income of the 
benetice, and that a perochial council should take the whole of the weekly 
offertory of the parish ehurco, and out of iv pay the stipends of two Curates, 
A Jettor has been received from the Bishop ot Worcester, dated Hartiebury, 
Jan. 18, in which his Lordship says he cannot sanction in any way the ar- 
rangement Which hes been arrived at bétween the Vicar of Leamington 
find the memorialists who asked forthe commission. ‘The Bishop says he 
thinks ft fs"much to be regretted tuat tae inquiry, having been carried so 
far, was mot continued to the complete end. Jf the Vicar of Leamington, 
he adds, should think proper to absent himeeif from his parish for twelve 
montks and wake a sufficient provision for the duty, he should not feel 
obliged to catl him into residence; but the law wili not allow him to give 
the Vicar license of non-residence, 

MR. SPURGEON ON LONG SERMONS.—In the course of an address de- 
livered last Saturday to workmen, Mr, Spurgeon c smmented on the excus: s 
people mace for not going to chureb. Some persons, said Mr, Spurgeon, 
complain that they cannot understand the sermons they hear. The reason 
was that ministers would use big words, He (Mr. Spurgeon) always en- 
deavoured to get rid of all the big words out of his sermons, and was as 
particular as their wives were to get the stones out of the plam-pudding. 
They would getin somehow, bus the main thing was to preach as simply 
as possible. Loug sermons, also, were a greatevil. If # person preached 
a long sermon, it was because he had nothing to say. It might appear odd, 
but it was never: heless # fuct, that whep people had nothing to say they 
took a long time about it; but when they had got s »methisg worth telling 
they out with it at once. Therefore he repeated, whena man makes a long 
sermon he sets out with a very little, aud begins to spin, spin, spin, He 
was of the same opinion as Dr, Chalmers, who was once asked how long it 
took to make & sern “ that,” he replied, “ depended upon how long 
you wanted it. If your sermon is to be half an hour long, it will take you . 
three days. If it is to be three-quarters of an hour, it may take you 
two days, or perhaps only one; but if you are going to preach for an hour, 
why there is nol much occasion to think a great deal about it, It may be 
done in an hour,” 
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THE NEW FOREIGN CAT 


THE NEW CATTLE MARKET AT DEPTFORD. 
We have already published descriptions of the new cattle market 
on the site of Deptford Dockyard, some Engravings connected with | 
which sppear in our present number. The following are the leading 
features of this new dépot for foreign cattle :— 


modation than the committee itself originally projected, and the Corpora- 
tion having let slip a very large portion of the whole iod allowed them 
for the work by the Act of 1869, the only plan available was to utilise the 
ship-building sheds, supplement them by rapidly-constructed buildings 
with little brickwork, and convert some of the substantial and roomy 


| 


\\ says the Markets Committee's report, ‘‘as appeared to be sufficient to 


\ 
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The dockyard, comprising an area of twenty-two acres, of a generally 
trapezium shape, with a river frontage of 1012 ft.,. included a tidal basin 
of an acre and a quarter in extent. with seven “slips,” or d excava- 
tions, in which vessels were built, these being covered by four great 
sheds, and nearly half the remainder of the area was occupied by ranges 
of buildings, houses, yards, and gardens. The object of the City Markets 
Committee was not to clear this space and then erect such a handsome 
and complete market as should throw inte the shade the accommodation 
at Islington, and equal the design which has transformed and adorned 
Smithfield, but merely to construct a market, ‘“‘in euch a manner,’”’ 


stores or workshops into slaughter-houses. The admirable arrangements 
by which all this has been carried out were designed by Mr. Horace 
Jones, F.R.I.B.A., the City Architect, who designed the Smithfield 
Dead-Meat Market, and the new library and museum, the new roof, and 
other important improvements at the Guildhall. In July last operations 
commenced by the demolition of certain buildings, and |S filling up the 
slips —principally with the earth and rubbish excavated from the site of 
the new Law Courts, and partly with mud dredged from the river bed 
for the purpose. The conversion and erection of buildings was hardly 
| commenced till September, and the heaviest part of the work was the 
| tranformation of the Admiralty store-houses into slaughter-shops. By 
connecting together the three great sheds around the dock basin the 
architect has formed the principal roofed-in area, in ground plan of a 


meet the requirements of the Act.’’ The officers of the Privy Council 
obliged the committee to provide a considerably greater extent of accom- 
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TLE MARKET, DEPTFORD, 


pentagonal horseshoe form, with the basin in the middle, and the side 
next the river left uncovered. From the two ends of this horseshoe range 
of iairs, two separate piers or landing-stages, 350ft. apart, project 
into the river; and a third landing-stage, 400 ft. further east, is 
a gees for a long shed, which stands apart from the other lairs. 

ach pier, consisting of timber-work of a very strong and superior 
character, projects 172 ft. from the frontage, terminating in a 
transverse stage 95 ft. in length, flanked by dolphin piers; and 
upper and lower fixed platforms, one 14 ft. above the other, are 
being constructed for unloading at high or low tide. At low tide there 
is a depth of 12 ft. or 13 ft. of water, so that steam-vessels can lie along- 
side the pier-head to discharge cargo at any state of the river, and three 
vessels may be unloading simultaneously. Should disease appear in any 
of the cargoes, one pier, or two, out of the three may be kept disinfected. 
Cattle and sheep will walk off the ship alonga gangway, just as passengers 
pass off a river steam-boat; and Mr. Philcox, the clerk of the market, 
has contrived an arrangement of gates and of removable posts and chains 
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for receiving the animals at any part of the stage front and preventing | 
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arcidents. A traversing steam-crane, with a jib projecting 35 ft, will 
land in a sling any animal unable to make his own exit from the ship. 
Close by the shore-end of each pier is a house for the immediate slaughter 
and melting down of any animals condemned as unfit for human food— 
an excellent arrangement being contrived for hoisting each carcass, lower- 
ing it into a strong iron cylinder, something like a steam-boiler set on 
end, and digesting it by means of steam of a high pressure. Animals not 
condemned by the inspectors will pass into the covered lairs or pens; and 
the horseshoe range of sheds is divided by two brick walle into four large 
compartments, for the better separation of healthy and — 
cargoes. The shed-roofs of the “‘slips’’—some 80ft. or 90 ft. in height 
to the ridge — were open at the sides; but these have been con- 
verted into houses by side inclosures of wood framing, the lower 
portion boarded, the upper part glazed, with a large aggregate area 
of opening panes and of glass louvres inserted for ventilation. The 
pens are paved with brick on edge, and the roadways, of 20 ft. breadth, 

passing down the centre of each building, are of granite pitching. The 

new roofs uniting together the slip-sheds are of wood and slate, carried 
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upon iron pillars, and are about 15 ft. in height. In one place 
have ben fitted up a few iron pens, constructed of iron stanchions 
nnd round bars, while some sheep-pens, with opening and shut- 
ting bay-racks, testify to the ingenuity of Mr. Rudkin, the de- 
signer. But nearly all the cattle and sheep pens are constructed 
of stout oak posts and bars, two different varieties of headstall for 
feeding and watering having been contrived according to the 
practical knowledge of Mr. Rudkio and Mr. Brewster, two active 
juembers of the City markets committee. Water-troughs of wood, 
connected together by short leng'hs of pipe, are fitted in most of 
the cattle-pens; but some have sinaller troughs of iron, and water 
is tured on by a cock at the end of each row of headstalls, the 
cast-iron water mains being filled by the Kent Waterwarks Com- 
pany from their artesian wells. Tron hay-racks are hoisted in the 
sheep-pens. Kach lair is well lighted at night by gas standards, 
‘The cattle pens are 24 ft. wide, and 60 ft to 90 ft long, according 
to the breadth of the building; the pens running transversely 
from the centre roadway to the side wall, while 6ft. broad passages 
divide pen from pen. Each sheep-pen measures 27 ft. iu length 
hy 10 fc. wide, the fences consisting of wooden uprights. with iron 
round b: r rails; and small iron drinking-troughs are placed upon 
the ground and connected by pipes, so that water flows from one 
to another. 


THE SEA FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 


Tux iron framework of one of the principal forts for the defence 

of Spithead has been finished, and will soon be seen in its allotted 
place. ‘The structure is unique, and merits description as a 
wonderful piece of mechanical and engineering achieve nent. 
Apart from that, it claims attention from the extreme importance 
of the subject, considering both the purpose of the work and the 
outlay of public money which it involves. When erected, it will 
eive the world a visible sign of the magnitude of the undertaking 
which the War Department has on hand—a proof that something 
unprecedented in size and strength is being realised. After all 
the time, and thought, and talk, and money bestowed upon the 
idea, the country may have at last the gratification of seeing one 
of the vital points of national defence rendered as safe, to all 
appearance, as fortifications can make it. In pursuance of this 
object many of the plans of the last dozen years have had to be 
reconsidered and amended—many things done and undone, or 
begun and abandoned. The advance in the power of artillery 
during that period would alone have altered much that seemed 
good in the eyes of the Royal Commission of 1859. Nevertheless, 
the system of defences at Spithead may be looked upon as a fruit 
of the recommendations of that Commission. Its appointment 
was due to the strong feeling of insecurity which then prevailed. 
Looking at the unprotected state of the naval arsenals, and the 
supposed risk of our naval power being crippled, the Com- 
missioners were instructed to report especially upon the means of 
making them secure. The protection of Portsmouth against an 
attacking fleet naturally formed a leading point in the inquiry. 
The Commissioners recommended the construction of powerful 
casemated sea forts at Spithead, and the most important of these 
works have been proceeded with, Parliament having sanctioned 
them. ‘There are four sea forts to be named in a prefatory survey 
of the system of works, including one of which we shall give par- 
ticulars, and which might be termed the most important, were it 
not that one of the others will be in every respect its exact 
counterpart, 

It must be borne in mind that the object of these defensive works 
is, even Jocally considered, a very comprehensive one. It comprises 
not only the protection of Portsmouth, itsharbourand dock yard from 
bombardment, but also the defence of the extensive anchorage of 
Spithead, from the mouth of the harbour to the Isle of Wight. 
A glance at the map is, therefore, recommended to any reader 
who has not the geography of the situation well in mind, It will 
then be seen how obviously the approach may be commanded by 
two immense sea forts—one to the north of Ryde sands, in the 
Isle of Wight; and the other to the south of Southsea—the 
island, or, as it may be considered, peninsula of the mainland, 
which forms the eastern side of Portsmouth Harbour, and on 
which Portsmouth itself is built. As a matter of fact, the two 
principal forts will occupy these positions. One of the two 
will rise out of the water about 2000 yards from Ryde Sands, being 
erected on the shoal called No Man’s Land. Its consort will be 
erected on the Horse Sand Shoal, about 3500 yards from South- 
sea, These two forts will not be much more than 2000 yards 
apart, as any map must serve to show with the aid of the distances 
already stated. It then becomes important to note that the only 
deep channel passes through the space of 2000 yards. The main 
approach to Portsmouth Harbour is from the eastward, by 
this same channel; and the forts on both sides must completely 
command it. Their guns would probably pierce twelve inches of 
armour at 2000 yards’ distance. Tt would seem, if one looked at 
nothiog but these bare figures of range and distance, that the forts 


would not only be mutual supports, but might some day fire into 
one another. The reader will assume, however, that it is provided 
otherwise—that something more than the interval of 2000 yards 
will always prevent such an occurrence. It is believed that the 
range of their projectiles would avail to keep an enemy's fleet 
outside bombarding distance of the harbour, and render it im- 
possible for any fleet to remain at Spithead under their fire, or for 
any vessel to attempt to pass between them. The two forts re- 
maining to be mentioned are the Spitbank and St. Helen’s. The 
site of the former is the extremity of Spitbank sand, about 1200 
yards from the northern shore (at Southsea Castle), and 2500 
yards from land to the westward of the entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbour. The St. Helen's Fort is located on # point of sand off 
St. Helen's, near the eastern extremity of the Isle of Wight. 
While the two first-named forts, as has been shown, protect the 
main approach, the St. Helen's Fort will cover the St. Helen’s 
roads and the channels outside, and the Spitbank Fort will com- 
mand the anchorage of Spithead, as well as the channel leading 
into the harbour. Of the strength and armament of all these 
forts we shall have more to say. Mvantime it should be noted 
that the system of defence is supplemented by land batteries at 
Southsea, to the eastward of the entrance to Portsmouth Harbour; 
also at Gillicker, to the westward. These batteries would act in 
conjunction with the sea forts. On the other side, the approaches 
from the westward, along the north of the Isle of Wight, are 
guarded by powerful batteries at the Needles and Hurst Castle, 
besides other works, 

As regards the character of the sea- works we are indebted tothe 
courtesy of the Fairbairn Engineering Company, the constructors 
of the iron framework of the two principal forts, for precise in- 
formation. By the term framework the reader must understand 
the skeleton state and form of the forts, as distinguished from the 
armour with which they will be clothed hereafter and the arma- 
ment which they are intended to carry. One of these structures 
is quite complete, and the first thing to notice about it is its extra- 
ordinary size. It covers a circle the diameter of which is 200 ft. 
The foundation prepared for it rises out of the sea to about 16 ft. 
above high-water mark. From this platform the iron wall of the 
fort will ascend to a uniform height of 26 ft., and above this there 
will be a bombproof roof. When all is done, the vertical side, or 
wall, will present a blank face aJl round, varied by no features 
whatever, save the noses of the guns, except at the entrance port, 
where the gun will be omitted. The holes for the guns to peep 
through will be the only pepe (with that exception), each, 
perhaps, 4 ft. by 3 ft. A!l the rest of the wall—the whole exterior 
of the fort—will be dead armour-plate, with the roof to crown it. 
This will be the ultimate aspect of the work, but in its present 
condition we have to deal with a comparatively open-looking 
structure, entirely roofless, and minus all the armour-plating with 
which it will be inclosed. 

Until the plating is added there will be seen only the huge up- 
right piers, or supports; the floors, or decks, on which the guns 
will rest ; and the vertical bars, somewhat stockade-like in appear- 
ance, to which the outer armour will be attached, The fort will 


carry forty-nine guns, arranged in two tiers, the upper containing 
twenty-five and the lower twenty-four, Accordingly the frame- 
work has rather the look of a skeleton building in two stories. It 
might be compared to the structural outlines uf an amphitheatre ; 
but the interior must be pictured eutirely clear of stages and 
everything else, The ‘eircumference has a gallery all the way 
round, at a height about midway between the ground-floor plat- 
form and the roof beams. The floor and gallery represent the 
lower and upper stages, or the guns. With these and their sup- 


It is an empty circus, the architecture of 


exclusively concerned. i 
The appropriation of the 


which is all at the circuinference. 


of the framework are not concerned. ‘The circular fabric which 
they have put together is divided into bays, in each story, by the 
massive vertical piers, twenty-five iu number. These divisions, 
along two lines (upper und lower) of 600ft.—which is the length 
of the circumference—afford ample scope for a gun iu each; and 
the piers are so shaped in their inner portion as to allow the free 
play of the gun on its swivel pivot. 
As regards the details of the structure, the component parts to 
be noticed are mainly the three classes above mentioued—the 
decks, or floors, for the guns; the vertical piers, and the massive 
upright bars for the armour, To take the piers first—they are 
composed of wrought-iron plates three quarters of an inch thick. 
‘Their dimensions are about 13 ft. 9 in. by 7ft. 6 in,, and 22 ft. high. 
Their hollow insides will be filled with concrete. The upright sup- 
ports for the armour, which we have compared to a stockade 
in their present appearance, are solid bars of wrought iron, 
some measuring 12in. by 8in., and the others 12in. by 5in. 
These immense upright bars are repeated all the way round the 
outer rim of the structural circle, in the spaces left between the 
piers, and they uniformly extend from top to bottom. These 
and the piers, therefore, with the armour to be added, constitute 
the wall of the fort. The next element for review is the composi- 
tion of the two decks. Both the upper and lower will ke formed 
of enormous wrought iron beams, laid horizontally, the outer ends 
of which will be carried by the iron structure itself, and the inner 
ones by the buildings within the fort; the spaces between the 
beams will be covered in with }-in. wrought-iron arched plates, 
well riveted to the beams, and filled in with concrete flush to the 
actual gun floor, which will be formed of timber planking, carried 
by these wrought-iron beams. There are also three horizontal 
external rings, one flush with the masonry and the other two at 
the levels of each deck as described, which are composed of solid 
wrought-iron plates 3in., 2in., and 1} in. thick respectively, and 
form a most important element in the strength of the structure. 
All the materials are of the best and most costly description of 
armour-plate iron, and have been furnished by Messrs, Cammell 
and Co, of Sheffield. Many of these plates are 26 ft. in length, 
and one of these alone would represent a cost of about £170 
sterling. Without inquiring the exact number of them in the 
whole of this stupendous array of ironwork, the example just 
given is enough to prepare one for the total estimate of the price, 
recollecting that the multitudinous ribs and bones of the fabrie 
are knit together from floor to roof all along a circumference of 
600 ft. The cost of the fabric alone of the two forts, one of which 
we are describing, is about £900,000, exclusive of the armament. 
The Horse Land and No Man's Land forts correspond in all 
respects, except that the foundation for the latter has been rather 
the more costly of the two. 
Before turning to the foundations, however, something must be 
said of the general character of this ironwork, All the military 
officers and professional authorities who have inspected it concur 
in pronouncing it superior to anything of the kind erected hereto- 
fore. The Fairbairn Engineering Company, in order to meet the 
requirments of the Government in this important undertaking, 
have incurred a large outlay in providing special machinery to 
facilitate the production of the two forts and works of similar 
magnitude, As may be supposed, a large gs of ground has 
been entirely occupied by the erection of the first fort during the 
fourteen months it has been constructing. As soon as it is re- 
moved, the same ground will be occupied for a similar length of 
time with the second fort. A special workshop. had to be fitted 
up for the work, and a great number of the best and newest of 
Whitworth’s tools had to be provided, as much to ensure the accu- 
racy of the work and perfect adjustment of all its parts as to 
expedite its progress as much as possible. With the latter object, 
for instance, multiple drills were provided of the newest design, 
costing £500 a-piece, and each drilling thirty holes at a time; no 
superfluous speed, considering that the number of holes to be 
drilled, all in their exact places, is reckoned by millions. The 
edge of every —_ throughout the structure is planed, every hole 
has been drilled, and the edges of the iron were afterwards 
taken off by machinery, to prevent the force of a shot shearing 
the fastenings. All the plates had to be planed to the true circle 
outside. Before the artificers’ work could be entered upon the 
planing and marshalling of this bewildering multitude of details 
required long and careful labour. This has been effectually 
carried out by the Fairbairn Company’s engineer, Mr. H. M. 
Harman, C.E., in accordance with the general design of the work 
received from its authors at the War Office; and the precision 
with which everything was foreseen and calculated may be 
gathered from the fact that when the whole circle of iron-plating 
came to be put together not a farthing of expense had to be in- 
curred in correction, so perfect was the adjustment of every part. 
All this nicety and finish must seem the more remarkable to non- 
professional eyes, looking at the unwieldy character of the 
materials employed. So exceptional was the severity of a great 
part of the manual labour involved in the actual combination of 
parts that only the most powerful workmen were equal to the 
strain. As already indicated, these two iron sea forts will be the 
very first-of their kind that the world has seen. As regards the 
strevgth of their framework for resisting attack, it is to be noted 
that, being ip the strictest sense homogeneous throughout, it has 
the great advantage that, whenever a shot strikes it, the force of 
im y is taken on the entire structure, and not upon an isolated 
point. 
The armour-plate casing round each fort will be formed of 
three thicknesses of 5-inch plates, having Spaces of 5 in. be- 
tween each filled in with Portland cement concrete; but opposite 
to each gun there will be 17 in. thickness of armour-plates 
and 10 in. of concrete, the whole secured to the upright bars and 
a piers. Annexed are particulars of the forty-nine guns of the 
‘ort: — 
Guns in Lower Tier.—Twenty-four 12-in, 
throwing projectiles of 6001b., with a charge of 851b. of new 
pebble powder. Initial velocity of shot about 1300 ft. per second, 
and total energy at muzzle 7000 foot tons; at 800 yards, 6000 foot 
tons. Palliser projectiles, from this gun will, at 200 yards, pierce 
14 in. of armour, and, at 1000 yards, about 13 in.; at 2000 yards, 
say, 12 in. Guns in Upper Tier.—Twenty-five 10-in. 18-ton guns, 
throwing projectiles of 4001b., with charge of 70 1b. of pebble 
powder. Initial velocity about 1360 ft, per second, Total energy 
at muzzle upwards of 5000 foot tons;, at 800 yards, 4400 foot 
tons. Palliser projectiles will pierce 12} in. of armour at 200 
yards; 1l}in. at 1000 yards; and 10sin. at 2000 yards. Pre- 
parations are also made for five two-gun turrets on the top of 
the fort, if they should be found necessary hereafter. These 
turret guns would be of at least 25 tons. To these particulars 


guns of 25 tons, 


may be added @ few relating to the armament of the two | 


smaller forts. The Spitbank Fort will be of one tier, and bomb- 
proof. It armament will be nine 25-ton guns (as before de- 
scribed) in an iron battery composed of a front made up of four 
thicknesses of at least 5in. armour plates resting against an iron 
skeleton structure, _ Three of the guns look seaward, and six 
guns of less weight in granite chsemates look towards Portsmouth 


Harbour and the land. ‘The total e is w wt . 
about £180,000, é total cost of this work will be 


prise a large central turret containing two of the heaviest Ds 
and two 10in, 18-ton guns (such as above described) mounted 


ports, and the armour to be added, the whole mass of ironwork is | 


interior space of the fort is a matter with which the constructors — 
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on turntables behind iron walls. The estimated co t 
fort is £120,000. , 
, . The works generally have been designed and carri: 
the able direction of Colonel W. P. Peoumood eu cn : 
R.E., who was also secretary to the Royal Commission The j B, 
work of the forts was designed by Lieutenant-Colone) Pe 
| R.E., in which, as also in the control of neh 


of 


+) 


the executio; 
ny 


| he has been assisted by Lieutenant English, RE. The whol 
| of the ironwork of the two principal forts has be c a ig 


structed and érected at the works of the Fairbairn Company «+ 
Manchester, and will be re-erected by them at the altas eh 

| forts, under the superintendence of the company’s engineer, 
| Immovableas it looks, indestructible as it is designed to by 
immense fabric they have completed is about to be taken to pie 
| for conveyance to the south coast. The trip will doubtles; he 
complished with that wonderful ease and celerity with whicl ¢).. 
railway era has made us familiar. Engineers and traffic manio, 
contemplate a feat of this kind with equanimity. The w: 44 
general accepts the performance much as if it were the trang’, 

& toy palace from the dining-room to the nursery, remote « 

work is from the thought of child's play. This skeleton f,,: 
an affair of about 2400 tons in weight, but far more impres:ive 
its visible magnitude, and there seems something colossal j t the 
bare idea of undoing the whole of it, and so packing it cir 

rail.’” nics 

The foundation on No Man’s Land sheal is, we believe, “ 
ficiently advanced to receive the structure, The works, both the; 
and on the Horse Sand Shoal, have proved very troublesome »:,. 
costly operations, extending over many years. The sites y, ti 
mately selected for the four forts agree nearly with the xe 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners of 1859, though on: 
two positions have had to be abandoned, owing to the difficulty . 
obtaining @ secure foundation. For the Horse Sand Fort 
foundation is laid on the shoal at a depth of 11 ft. below | 
water spring tides. At the level of high-water spring tid: 
masonry is 210ft. diameter. Up to a little above this level ¢) 
entire base consists of massive concrete blocks, with granite ; 
other stone walling on the outside. Upwards, to a level of : 
16 ft. above high water, an outside wall of granite and Port 
stone of great thickness supports the magazines, shell-rooms, 
other stores, Upon this structure will stand the two-tiered circu); 
iron fort. 

Whether it be the one which has been described as finished o 
the one about to be begun is immaterial, since there is no differm:, 
in their design. The formations of No Man's Land Fort 
Spitbank Fort present no feature very distinct from that of t) 
Horse Sand. At Spitbank the external diameter of the masonry 
at high-water level is 151 ft. For the St, Helon’s Fort th 
foundations were made by sinkinga ring nearly circular, and about 
130 ft. external diameter, of iron caissons through the shoal into 
the clay below, excavating the sand inside the ring and filling in 
concrete. ‘The granite-faced structure above high-water level 
contains the magazines, shell-rooms, &c. 

What may be the permanent value of these works in a military 

oint of view it is not the purpose of this article to discuss. ‘The 
Teoral scope of their design was indicated at the outset, in order 
to set the competent reader thinking for himself, with the aid of 
such materials as we have been enabled to present, how fur the 
immense interests to be protected will have been really placed 
beyond the reach of danger, How long may it be before some 
new development of the resources of attack reduces the apparent 
superiority of these vast and costly preparations for defence ? The 
question will be asked by those who are unlearned in the subject, 
but not inexperienced in the course of events, and those who are 
at once the most learned and the most experienced will, doubtless, 
be prepared with an answer The answer of the responsible autho- 
rities is, indeed, the works themselves, which would not have been 
persevered in without the most cogent reasons. ‘Their design has 
undergone many changes since the time when no heavier gun was 
contemplated than the old smooth- bore 68-pounder. Mention has 
been made of ‘“‘bomb-proof roofs,’’ but, in point of fact, thes 
sea forts are supposed to be beyond the practical need of any such 
protection from an enemy. 

There is no roof required for the interior of the circle, within 
which will be the barracks and storehouses of the fort. It is be- 
lieved that no hostile fleet or vessel could come near enough un dir 
fire of the fort to get the requisite elevation fur sending a shell 
over the roof of the circular gun tiers or upon it. While so much 
can be said, the presumption wi!l be that the iron guards of Spit- 
head are as invincible as they look, and that the grand total of 
expenditure, when the account for each item is closed, will have 
been justified by what there is to show for it.— Times. 
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THE CSICAGO RELIEF FUND.—The Chicago committee having in charce 
the distribation of the relief fund have made another report, wherein the) 
state that they have received an aggregate sum of 2,485,884 dols., of whi 
1,875,062 dols. was contributed in the United States, and 610,822 dols. by 
foreigneountries, New York cent the largest sum, 401,557 dols., and England 
next, 358,410 dols. Massachusetts contributed 297,305 dols. ; Pennsylvania, 
228,363 dols. ; Maryland, 179,327 dols. ; California, 148,281 dols.; and other 
States smaller sums, the least being from Alabama, 5dols, Of foreign cor 
tributions, besides the 358,410 dols. from England, Canada sent 82,695 dols., 
France 42,200 dols., Ireland, 36,948 dols., Germany 36,356 dols , Scotland 
31,000 dols., Austria 12,500 dols., Cuba 10.000 dols., Italy 271 dols., and 
Holland 112 dols, In expending the fund, the committee say they have 
built 5497 temporary houses, giving shelter to 20,000 to 25,000 people, the 
average cost being nearly 100 dols. The intention is to increase this 
number of houses to 8000, In the majority of cases these houses are gif's 
to their occupants. There are also four barracks, which shelter |\ 
| families, There sre altogether 18,478 families receiving aid from 
| the fund. Of the families relieved the largest number are Germans, 

7280; and the nex: Irish, 5512. There are also 2104 Scandinavian famil\« 
| receiving relief, and 1724 Americans, these being the four largest classe, 
and aggregating four fifths of the whole number. Of the balance, 
lies are Bnglish, 195 Scotch, 185 French, 112 I'al‘an, 208 Bohemian, and 
241 African, This report shows toa remarkable de gree how small a por 
tion ef some American communities are really American. The committee 
estimate that their aggregate expenditure already mate and to be made 
until April next will be 3,976 498dols. ‘he total contributions remitted 
and held at varions places subject to draught are stated at 3,418,188 dols., 
so that a deficit of over half a million dollars is anticipated. 


A BELGIAN DEPUTY ON WAR ---The following shrewd speech has just 
been delivered in the Legislature at Brussels by one of its prominent mem- 


In the St. Helen's Fort the battery will com- | 


bers :—‘* Like my honourable friend M. le Hardy de Beaulicu, I feel it my 
| duty to tell you this year, as I did last and hope to do next, why I vote 
against the war budget. I vote.against this budget because am an encmy 
(not, however, a platonic one, as many are) of standing armies and wat 
becanre I would protest against them (as I do at this momentin the Belgien 
Parliament) either in Germany or France if I were a Frenchman or 
German. I vote against this budget because our army, were it well 
organised—and, unfortunately, it is not—would be powerless to defend our 
territory. I vote against this budget because it sanctions a most mons: 01s 
injustice—conscription, I vote against this most detestable budget becat~e 
it allows the most unjust advantage of wealth over poverty; because it 
condemns to impris:' nment for several years the individual who has not 
| 1600f. or 2000f. to free him elf from the rervice of the barracks. Lastly, 

I vote against thie budget becanse it takes away one third of our 
| resources, without reckoning the fortifications and other accessory eX- 
| penses. I think I have said enough to show you the reason of my 
vote. Let us not lore sight of it, gentlemen; this is one of the most im- 
| portant subjec's with which we have to deal. It is important from 4 
| moral point of view because it sanctions an abuse of the power of richer; 

also from a material point of view, because how much good might not be 
| done with the fifty millions (francs) swallowed up each year in militarism * 
| In each political programme of candidates for election the military subjec: 
is sure to be found, Party strife has turned aside this great movement ; 
but it will come to life again, Let the deputies of our great commercis! 
| city be on their guard; their political life will be short indeed if they fer- 
| get that, above all, Antwerp has always protested, still protests, and will 
| always protest, against fortifications and the war buéget. Before I sit 
| down let me say a word to the majority sincerely Catholic, to the mejority 
of which Count de Theux is representative. I address myself to him in 
particular, Iremarked last year that, in my opinion, conscription wa 
anti-Christian, and that sincerd Christians could not approve of it, At that 
time I was not aware that it was anti-dogmatical, also, in fact, a heresy. | 
am indebted to a sincere Catholic on the Bight for the knowledge that it }r 
condemned by Pius IX. You hear this, gentlemen; where Pius 1X. )4s 
pronounced, in your opinion, evéryone must keep silence, Give, then, your 
vote, in the name of religion, against the war budget,” 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


INSTRUC TION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR WOMEN 

! gsson GUTHRIE delivered the second of his series f 
on ‘Physics and Chemistry,’ in the South Kensingtou 
Muscumn, last Saturday, when, notwithstanding the forbidding 
“yyaracter of the weather, there was good attendance, consisting 
aurely of ladies, as usual. The Professor began by recapitulating 
“ye of the points touched upon in his previous lecture, more par- 
ticularly, wala regard to the principles of mechanical force, which 
oe ceded to explain and illustrate at greater length. He 
Lenow a mechanical force may be represented by straight lines, 
earyind length and direction, according to the amount 
at) employed and the direction in which it is 


Prot 


lectures 


if OF 

of oll ‘or example, a force equal to a pound weight may be 
sf rosemted by a straight line & foot long, and on that scale a 
foree equal to three pounds’ weight would, of course, be repre- 
eeuted a straight line a yard in length. No matter what 
jougth of line be taken to represent a given force; no matter what 


we starbwith, provided we are consistent throughout. In the 
revioug lecture it was shown, by way of illustration, that if two 
sos of equal strength, or exerting equal strength, pull against 
each other on & plane in the Same straight line, the result, or 
+ yosultant,’’ of their action is nil; that if two horses of unequal 
<:ength so pull against each other, in opp site directions, the re- 
sultant ig the difference of their action; and that if the two pull 


togetls 
theic a 


hort 


otion. 


tj)» ground of action is an inclined plane. 


h other, 


Mi uigle, a third horse, which, pulling against the other horee and 
the pony, would keep these at rest. 


«at ea¢h animal pulls in the direction of its own line. The lines, 


ding to the rule already laid down, express the amount as 


wel as the direction of the mechanical force exerted in each case, 


‘Vo foree exerted upon the given point by the first horse and the 


uy ntight be expressed, say, by five units for the former and 


; for the latter, whilst that exerted by the third or counter- 


r 


ving animal, in order to hold the other two at rest, would be 


cexpre-sed, Say, by seven, or something less than eight, the com- 
lined strength of five and three. 
vis tut when three forces thus keep each other at rest or in equili- 
briuw, they are as the two sides to the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram, ‘ i 
at the same ¢time are represented in direction and maguitude by 


etraight lines drawn through that point the resultant cf these 


two forees is represented, Voth in direction and magnitude, by 
the diagonal of the parallelogram. 


weight of the carriage, and the pressure on the plane. 
three ferees must be in 


resultant of the forces xepresented by the two other sides. 
This faeé the lecturer Mlustrated by means of a board re- 


pre-cuting an inclined plane, with a roller held upon it by 
a weisht suspended by means of a cord and pulley over 


the ruised end of the board or plane. He went on to say that, when 


a force resists a force so as to keep it at rest, there is only in one 


sense work done. ‘There is no visible work performed. A table 


forces might go on for centuries, and there would be no work done 
visibly. This leads to the consideration of one of the mostimport 
aut chapters in the whole science of physics—namely, the con- 


sideration of the question what real work is—work done. Take a 


familiat il ustration, Supposing we have a load of bricks at the 
foot of a building: the problem is to raise these bricks to the top, 


Ifa load of bricks be raised from the ground to the roof of a 
building, the same amount of wo kis ultimately done whether 1 
f 


bricks ba lifted all at once, by hodsful at a time, or singly. 
100 bricks are raised 100 ft., double as much work is done as when 
100 bricks are raised 50 ft., or 50 bricks 100 ft. 
brick ig raised 100 ft. The unit of work is the 
when 11b. weight is raised 1 ft. 
liftel wp one by one, or bodily by 
machine, the amount of work performed is h 
same. Im considering this question exactly we must get rid 
of the motion of the lifting of the weight by the hodsman, 
whose body we must regard as without weight. There isa certain 
force required to lift the bricks, and that force must act with a 
certain effort and through a certain space ; and it is clear that the 
object of lifting the bricks to the top of the building is attained by 
the same amount of force, whether they be lifted slowly or swiftly, 
singly or bodily. In simple words, the work done is directly in 
proportion to the weight raised and the height to which it is lifted. 
‘This work done is like the power residing in an elustic spring, 
which when-compressed strains to restore itself to its original 
shape. This is potential work. So with the bricks; the work 
done when they are lifted to the top of the building is not lost, 
and in falling down they would give out as much work as was 
expended in raising them to the given height. We cannot cheat 
Nuture with regard to the amount of work we take out of her. 
She is so strict in her accounts, we cannot by the exercise of a 
small amount of labour do a great amount of work, although this 
remark may seem to be in contradiction to our familiar notions about 
those machines and appliances by which labour is facilitated. A 
mm chine, properly so called, is an instrument for altering the magni- 
tude, direction, or point of application of a force; but by no machine 
can theamount of ** work done’’ beincreased. By means of amachine 
« single brick sinking 100 ft. may be made to lift one hundred 
bricks one foot, This principle is exhibited on the lever, the 
whecl and axle, the pulley, the wedge, and otherappliances. The 
“mechanical advantage ’’ of a machine is the proportion between 
the two forces which eep one anotber at rest on the machine. 
‘Lhe same proportion is ebtained by comparing the paths of the 
points of application of the forces when the machine moves. To 
use ordinary language, “ what is gained in power is lost in dis- 
tance,’ and what is gained in power is lost in time.’’ In this 
way we can overcome resistance we could not overcome otherwise, 
but we do not gain in work done. Having given illustrations of 
this fact by means of the lever, the wheel and axle, the pulley and 
the wedge, Professor Guthrie went on to show that the same great 
luw which governs mechanical force in regard to solids applies also 
to liquids, the only material point of difference between solids and 
liquids being that the latter have less cohesion than the former, 
assuming the shape of the vessel in which they may be placed, and 
transmitting pressure equally in all directions. He explained the 
principle of the hydraulic press, which might be compared to a 
lever of unequal arms. 

Professor Guthrie gave another of his serics of lectures on 
“Physies and Chemistry,’? on Wednesday, in the South Ken- 
‘gton Museum, Following up the obs»rvations he made in his 
previous leéture regarding the properties of solids and liquids in 
relation to force, he showed that when a solid is plunged into a 
liquid a volume of water is displaced and lifted equal to the volume 
cf that solid; and hence; that when a solid is in a liquid it will be 
pressed rds by a force equal to the weight of the liquid it has 
displaced iis, by the weight of a volume of liquid equal in 
size to theory. Every mass of matter strives to get tothe earth, 


of 


means 


displaces, If these two forces be equal—that is, if the weight of 
the body be exactly equal to the weight of the same volume of 


ther im the same direction the resultant is equal to the sum of 
But the matter becomes more complicated when the 
s @o not pull in the same straight line, but in lines which 
hake am @ngle to each other; and still further complicated when 

The principle involved 
the first instance, in the case of mechanical force exerted on a 
given point by two horses pulling in lines which make an angle to 
j rofessor Guthria illustrated by drawing a paral- 
hk am, divided by a diagonal line into triangles, making the long 
and short sides of a triangle represent respectively a horse and a 
iy pulling at the same point, and the diagonal line, or base of the 


It is assumed, of course; 


In general terms, the principle 


In other words, if two forces acting upon a given point 


This principle applies to the 
three forces mentioned in last lecture, which keep a carriage at 
rest on @n inclined plane: the force exerted by the horse, the 
These 
the same relation to one another 
as the three sides of a triangle, the base expressing the 


s the descent of a block of wood, for instance, but the two 


If 100 bricks are 
raiscd 146, the same amount of work is done as when one 
work done 
Whether the bricks be 
some 
ultimately the 


tiga d, then the boy remains at rest, and is in indifferent equili- 
rium—that is to say, it rests anywhere you like to put it in th 
liquid. If the weignt of the b dy is greater than the weight of - 
equal volume of liquid, then, altnough the apparent weight of the 
body is diminished and wiil not fall with so mach force, ‘yet it will 
fall, and the force with which it fall', or is pulled down, is the 
difference between the weight of the body aad the weig 't of an 
equal volume of liquid. If the weizht of the body be less than 
the weight of an equal volume of the liquid, that body plunged 
into the liquid will rise with a forca which we are accustomed to 
call buoyancy, and that ferce will be equal to the difference 
between the weight of the body and the weight of an equal body 
of liquid, This leads to the cousideration of what is called 
& specific gravity ’’—the specifig gravity of a body being ascor- 
tained by a comparison of its weight with an equal volume of 
water, which is taken as a standard, aud gives at a certain 
t mperatare a perfectly constant weight. Now, mechanical forcas 
or pressures are conveniently represented aud measured by 
weights. The weight of a body is represented by the force witi: 
Which it descends to the earth, and which varies with the size of 
the body, with the nature of the substance of which it is com- 
posed, and with its distance from the earth. The lecturer went 
on to say that the standard of weight is different in different 
couitries, and that no two standards have a simple rela- 
tion to one another; and explained the meaning of the 
metre and its subdivisions, [f the distance along the 
earth's surface from the equator to the po'e be divided 
into 10,000,000 equal parts, each of those parts is a metre—be- 
tween 39in. and 40 in.—while a tenth of a metre is a decimeter, 
and _the tenth of a decimetre, or the hundredth of a metre, a 
centimetre. A cubic centimetre of pure water, at a certain tem- 
perature, weighs a gramme. The temperature at which the water 
is taken as a standard, and at which it is densest, is 4 deg. centi- 
‘grade above the freezing. It is generally assumed, as it facili- 
tates explanation, that matter of all kinds consists of very small 
particles, of unknown size, shape, or weight, called atoms, which 
are not in contact with each other. The atoms in the case of 
solids are held together by considerable furce, called ‘ cohesion ; ’’ 
but the cohesion in liquids ig much less, and in the case of gases it 
is inappreciable, When the pressure on a gas is increased the 
volume of the gas is diminished. When the pressure is doubled 
the volume is halved. _When the pressure is made three times as 
great the volume is made one third of the original size, and so on, 
This is expressed by saying that the volume varies inversely 
as the pressure. ‘The density varies with the pressure, 
being doubled when the pressure is doubled, and so on, 
The air, which is the type of gases, as water is the type of liquids, 
has weight, whereby it is held to the earth. Bodies on the earth 
are squeezed by the weight of the air above them. In deep mines 
this weight is sensibly greater, on the tops of mountains 
sensibly less, than at the sea level. The air itself is squeezed 
by its own weight. Hence it is more denso at the earth’s surface 
than above it. It may be likened to a compressed spiral spring. 
Its effort to expand is called its tension. Every square inch of 
surface is, at the sea level, pressed upon to the amount of from 
14lb, to 161b. If a cylinder of one square inch bore be closed at 
one end and open at the other it will require a force of about 15 1b. 
to drag a piston from the bottom of the cylinder. A vacuum wiil be 
formed between the bottom and the piston. We have such acylinder 
in a barometer, which is simply an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of the air. By means of a solid piston, accurate results 
could not be arrived at, there being toc much friction, Hence we 
use a liquid substance instead. The piston is the mercury, and 
the force is the weight of the mercury. If the bore of the tube 
be doubled, the pressure of the air will be doubled, but the weight 
of the mercury is doubled also, so that its height remains the 
same—about 30 inches. If the bottom of the cylinder of one 
square inch bore, above described, be connected by a tube with a 
closed vessel containing air (which, like all air, is in a state of 
compression) the air will rush into the cylinder, and the piston 
is pulled out. It will, therefore, occupy a greater volume or be 
rarefied, The air-pump, the lecturer further explained, is a 
machine for repeating this rarefaction, and the suction-pump and 
the syphon. also depend upon the pressure of the air for their 
principle of operation. As on former occasions, the lecture was 
illustrated throughout by experiments. 


TRADE OF 187i, 


Ir is really a wondrous tale that is told of our foreign trade in 
the year 1871 by the Board of Trade in its ‘* Accounts Relating to 
Trate and Navigation of the United Kingdom,’’ The imports of 
merchandise into this country in the year have been of the un- 
precedented value of £326,834,647, leaving an amount that is 
really immense even when we have allowed a sixth or a fifth for 
re-exports of articles not consumed here; and the exports of the 
produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom in the year 
reached the (also unprecedented) value of £219,319,071. Taking 
up the table of imports, raw materials for manufacture claim our 
notice first of all. The imports of raw cotton amounted to no 
less than 15,843,890 cwt.—a quantity which may be described as 
never before approached; but the computed value—viz., 
£55,767,545, or more than a million a week—has been not only 
approached but exceeded in the years of dear cotton, when 
American cotton averaged from £10 to £13 or more per cwt. In 
1871 more than 9,000,000 cwt. of our supply came from the United 
States, nearly 4,000,000 cwt. from India, and 1,500,000 cwt. from 
Egypt. Our supply of foreign (sheep and lambs’) wool in 
1871 may also be spoken of as never approached in any 
former year. It amounted to 319,511,356lb., of the com- 
puted value of £17,436,806, a sum slightly exceeded in 
1866, though the quantity in that year was under 240 million lb, 
In 1871 our import of wool included 183 million lb. from Aus- 
tralia and 32 millions from South Africa. Our import of raw silk 
in 1871 attained the large amount of 8,251,486 lb., of the value of 
£8,915,056, Of flax (dressed and undressed) and tow we imported 
the large quantity of 2,597,915 cwt., of the value of £5,791,188; 
and of hemp (dressed and undressed) and tow as much as 
1,320,747 cwt., of the value of £2,376,392; also jute of the value 
of 4 millions sterling. The import of hides, not tanned, comprised 
1,278,354 cwt., of the value of £3,834,917, one third of the sum 
being the price of the supply from India. The importation of 
wood and timber exceeded 12 millions sterling in value, British 
North America taking above one fourth of that amount for the 
supply sent to us thence. Esparto grass aud other vegetable fibre 
for making paper have risen, among the imports, to a value of 1} 
million sterling. But we may pass from the imports of raw mate- 
rial, which is food for trade, to imports of food for man. Here 
corn and breadstuffs take the lead, and represent the large 
value of more than 42 millions sterling. The import of oxen, 
sheep, and other animals in the year reached a value of 
£5,662,000; of bacon, 2} millions; of pork, £700,000; of cheese, 
£3,343,000; of butter, nearly 7 millions; eggs, 1} million; lard, 
£1,300,000, The rice imported represents £2,320,000; currants 
and raising, more than 2 millions sterling; sugar and molasses, 
18} millions; tobacco, £3,700,000 ; oranges and lemons, 1 million ; 
hops, £900,000. Then come spirits, £2,896,000, to add to the 
home-made arkjele; wine to an unprecedented value, exceeding 
7 millions sterlidg; tém, more than 11} millions; and coffee, nearly 
5} millions sterling. There are, several items of very large value 
in the list of imports of 187}—oils, £5,760,000; petroleum, 
£615,000; oil-seed cake, 1} million; guano, 2 millions; seeds, 
above 7 millions; tallow, 3 millions; indigo, nearly a million ; 
caoutchouc, more than 1} million; leather gloves, £1,300, 000. An 
import of textile manufactures we’ régard as almost like “ carry- 
ing coals to Neweastle;’’ but so it was that 1871 saw an import 
into this country of cotton manufactures to the value of nearly 
1} million of money, and woollens 4} millions, In silks we are 
more open to competition, and the year’s import of silk manu- 
factures exceeded 6 millions sterling, but was much less than 


usual, 


43 


Tf now we turn to the expor's from the United Kingdom, in 
1871, of Bri ish and Irish produce and manufactures, and begin 
with the textile manufactures which we send into every part of 
the world, we find that the year saw an export of cotton mibut = 
tures of the value of £57,635,570. Lhe enormous | note 
3,410,901,522 yards of cottou piece goods (more than 9 million 
yards a day) was sent forth from our shores, India ana China 
being our chief customers. Further to fulfil oar work of clothing 
mankind, we exported woollen and worsted manufactures of the 
unprecedented value of £27,184,704, the quantity of one sort or 
another averaging more than a million yards a day. For this 
chiss of goods te United States stands at the head of our list of 
cu-tomers, Of linen manufactures the year's export exceeded | he 
value of 74 millions sterling, and of silk manufactares 2 inil- 
lions. Tue export of yeros was also very large, reachisg 
the value of 15 millions sterling in the article of cot on, 
6 millions of woolen, 2} millions linen and jute, and 1} mil- 


or 


lion silk. Tho jute” manufactures exported exceede! a 
million sterling in value. The export of clothes shows 
& value of nearly 6 millions sterling in haberdashery vl 


millinery, and of £2 700,000 in apparel and slops; Austra'ia, 
British North America, and the Unite} States are the chief cns- 
tomers for these goods. Leather manufactures exported amouure t 
in value to nearly 2 millions, three fourths being for boots and 
shoes; and saddlery and harness add the r halt million to the 


account. The groat it m of iron in the exports is greater than 
ever. Putting together all our exports of iron and steel in 1871, 


from pig upwards, all of it the produce vf this country and work 
of our hands, we exported 3,171,581 tons, of the value of 
£26,149, 136, or not very far from an eighth of the value of the 
entire exports of our produce and manufactures. ‘This item has 
doubled itself in the last seven years. The United States continus 
to be very largo customers for our iron manufactures, In 1871 
there was exported thither from this couutry railroad iron of the 
value of nearly 4 millions sterling, and tin plates of the value of 
more than 2 millions. Germany, Russia, and Holland make 
a faie show among our customers for iron; and British North 
America took above half a million’s worth of railroad iron, 
and other iron goods to the value of above £890,000. ‘The 
export of telegraphic wire exceeded the value of 1} million. 
Copper, wrought and unwrought, makes an item of nearly three 
millions’ .worti; lead, putting together pig, sheet, tubing, &c, 
£860,000; tin, unwrought, £762,000. Machinery and mill-work 
exported show an increased value; steam-engines exceeding 
£2,000,000, and other descriptions £3,886,000, Above £1,100,000 
of the amount is made up of export of machinery to Russia, ‘The 
exports of hardware and cutlery unenumerated advanced to a 
value of more than four millious, the United States being at the 
head of the customers. Earthenware stands for £1,728,000, the 
United States taking the kad here also, and adding £731,000 to 
their account. The export of our coal increases year by year, 
and in 1871 reached 12,816,434 tons, of the value of £6, 267,047, 
above a million being for coal sent to Germany. British coal of 
the value of £353,000 was sent all the way to India. We must 
not overlook our ale and beer, which, to the value of £1,870, 000, 
we exported to various parts of the world—to India to the amount 
of £494,000, and to Australia, £318,000. Arms, ammunition, and 
military stores represent in the table of exports a value of 


£2,394,000, 

These items show that we were not idle in 1871. Weare work- 
ing people, and we did our stroke of work. Of course, we required 
much shipping to bring our imports and to carry forth our pro- 
duce, ‘he official r turns show that in the year 1871 British 
vessels of (in the aggregate) 11,236,507 tons entered inwards at 
ports of the United Kingdom with cargoes from abroad (iu- 
cluding repeated voyages), showing an increase of 926,393 tons 
over the preceding year; and foreign vessels of 5,176,595 ton», an 
increase of 575,034 tons; making a total of 16,413,102 tons, an 
increase of 1,501,427 tons over the preceding year. The clearances 
outwards in 1871 with cargoes for abroad comprised British ves- 
sels of 13,407,178 tons, an increase of 1,476,038 tons; and foreign 
vessels of 5,677,954 tons, an increase of 894,429 tons; making a 
total of 19,085,132 tons, showing the large increase of 2,370,467 
tons. Classing the shipping according to the sources of trade, we 
find vessels of 13,443,861 tons arriving with cargoes from foreign 
ports, an increase of 1,335,656 tons; and vessels of 2,969,241 tons 
from British possessions, an increase of 165,771 tons. Vessels of 
15,825,082 tons cleared with cargoes for foreign countries, an 
increase of as much as 2,052,313 tons; and vessels of 3,260,050 
tons for British possessions, an increase of 318,154 tons. The list 
of vessels enteréd shows the arrival of ships of (in the aggregate) 
2,555,227 tons from the United States, 1,612,546 from Russia, 
1,501,468 from Germany, 1,310,405 from France, 1,165,934 from 
our North American colonies, 958,988 from Sweden, 923,953 from 
India. The table of the nationality of the vessels arrived shows 
11,236,507 tons British, 1,350,349 Norwegian, 1,013,743 German, 
667,607 United States. This last item shows an increase, the 
United States shipping entering our ports with cargoes amounting 
to 387,809 tons in 1869, and 496,776 in 1870. It is not necessary 
to enumerate also in detail the clearances, The number of ships 
employed is not stated in the returns now issued, but will doubtless 
be given in the Annual Statement of Trade, which is promised 
early in this year.— TZimes, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS,—The Queen has been pleased to nomi- 
nate the Rev, George Aiexander Allan, M.A., to the district church at 
Cinderford, in the Forest of Dean. Marquis Townshend has presented the 
Rev. George John Ridsdale, M.A., Vicar of South Creake, near Fakenhum, 
to the vicarage of Helhoughton with South Raynham, near Brandon, The 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington has presented the Rev. Robert Trousdale, 
B.A , Curate of Bowden, Cheshire, to the vicarage of Ratby-cum-Groby, 
near Leicester, vacant by the death of the Rev. Robert Martin, M.A, The 
Pern and Chapter of Canterbury have presented the Rev. Evenezer Curling 
Lucey, M.A., Vicar of 8t. Margare:’s, Dover, to the vicarage of West Cliff, 
vacant by the pre‘erment of the Rev. J. H. Sparrow to the vicarage of 
Willesbcrough. Tne Dean and Chapter of Chester have presented the 
Rev. Henry John Scorr to the vicarage of Eastham, near Chester, in the 
roomn of the Rev. R, M. Smith. 


PERSONAL STATISTICS.—The oldest member of her Majesty's Privy 
Council is Lord St. Leonard:, aged 90; the youngest, his Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, aged 21 The oldest Dake is the Duke of Leinster, aged 
80; the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, aged 24. The oldest Marquis is 
the Marqui: of Tweeddale, aged 84; the youngest, the Marqnis of Ely, 
aged 22. The oldest Earl is the Earl of Leven and Melville, aged 85; the 
youngest, the Earl of Carnwath, aged 13. The oldest Viscount is Viscount 
Mo esworth, aged 85; the youngest, Viscount Clifden, aged 8. The oldest 
Biron is Lord St. Leonards, aged 90; the youngest, Lord Kenyon, aged 7. 
The oldest member of the House of Commons is Mr. William Hodgson 
Barrow, M.P. for South Notts, aged 87; the youngest, Lord Henry 
Somerset, M.P. for Monmouthshire, aged 22. The oldest Judge in England 
is the Right Hon. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, aged 75; the youngest, Sir Henry Hann. n, Queen's Bench, 
aged 51. The oldest Judge in Ireland is the Right Hon. David R, Pigot, 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, aged 71; the youngest, the Ri ght 
Hon. Michael. Morris, Common Pleas, aged 44. The oldest Scotch 
Lord of Session is Hercules J. Robertson, Lord Benbolme, aged 
75; the youngest, Lord Gifford, aged 51 The oldest prelate ot 
the Church of England is the Bishop of Sr. Davids (Dr. Connop 
Thirlwall), aged 74; the youngest, Dr, Edward Parry, suffragan 
Bishop of Dover, aged 41. The eldest Bishop of the Irish Church is Dr. 
Robert Daly, Bishop of Cashel, aged 88; the youngest, Dr, William 
Alexander, Bishop of Derry, aged 47. The oldest Bishop of the Colonial aud 
Missionary Church is the Right Rev. Aubrey G. Spencer, Bishop of Jamaica, 
aged 76; the youngest, the Rey. Alfred Willis, Bishop Desiguate of Hono- 
lulu, aged 85. The ollest Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Charch is the 
Right Rev. Charles H. Terrot, Bishop of Edinburgb,agei 81; the youngest, 
the Right Rev. Alexander P. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, aged 54. The 
oldest of the retired Bishops are the Right Rev. Thomas V. Short, late 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and the Right Rev. Ch urler R Sumner, late Bishop of 
Winchester, each aged 81; the youngest, the Right Rev. Henry u. Jenner, 
late Bishop of Dunedin, aged 5!I. The olde st Beronet is Sir 7 homas 
Beckett, aged 92; the youngest, Sir Arthur Victor Rambold, aged 2, The 
oldest Knights are General Sir John Bell, G.C B., and Sir George Rose, 
F.R.S, each aged 89; the youngest, Sir Charles Henry Firth, aged 3: The 
oldest Recorder in England is Thomas Batty Addi-on, Recorder of Preston, 
aged 84; the youngest. Frederick A. Philbrick, Recorder of Colchester, agep 
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STRUGGLE FOR SEATS IN A PARIS OMNIBUS. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


JAN. 20, 1872 


THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS, NEAR THE 
POND OF AUTEUIL. 


féte ot the Jour de An, we were speaking of the rapid recovery 
mide by the French capital since the investment, and of the ex- 
traordinary faculty of recuperation which bel ngsto the character 
of the people. There are places arouad the gay metropolis, how- 
ever, where the sorrowful memorials of the desperate calamity 
which hus befallen France will not soon be obliterated. It may 
be easy to patch up the shot-holes in a wall, and ingenious work- 
men even resorted to the device of hiding the ravages made by 
canpon-balls by means of strong paper covered with plaster of 
Paris, or a coat of Roman cement; but where you have a bare, 
melancholy waste of country, with the earth, that onca formed 
grassy slopes or trim shrubberies, all heaped in tumuli and dotted 
with objects that look like graves marked by rude monuments; 
where the great. trees, that once whispered pleasantly to holiday- 
makers who sought their shade, are cut down, their black- 
ened, rottirg stumps only remaining; where the ornamental 
lake cozes stuggishly in the thick weedy- grass till it be- 
comes a mere pond full of that rerewal of life which 
we call decay—no temporary expedients suffice to coneral 
such ravages, and the whole place is one fad monument 
of defeat and melancholy remembrance. In a word, it would be 
possible to rebuild all the palaces in the world, but nobody can 
make a great tree grow again. One is impressed with this reflec- 
tion on taking @ stroll towards the spot represented in our En- 
praving, where the grand old oaks with mighty trunks and spread- 
ig branches—themselves remains of the evil days of 1815)—have 


disappeared, and the destruction of the charming suburban retreat | 


has been completed by the invasion of 1870. 

This portion of the P: 1 
picturesque spot of the whole wood, full of verdure and brightness. 
In other places a good deal of French decorative or operatic | 
picturesqueness had been added to it, and, though nature can 
often compensate even for this sort of interference, we want to_ 
escape from it at intervals and seek some remoter shade, some 


ark of Princes was the most charming and 


music. 


portance—was the ** Monday Popular,’’ Madame Neruda re 
sumed her post as “leader ’’ on Monday evening, Herr Strau 
taking. the viola, and adding not a little to the perfection o 
ensemble, so absolutely uecessary when chamber muric is 10 hand 
The concerted works performed were no strangers to the audience 
Mozart’s quartet in G minor, for pianoforte and strings 
Beethoven's ‘* Serenade” trio, and Haydn's quarts 
(op. 33), are well known at St. James's Hall, if, indeed, they de 
not rauk among prime favourites. It is needless, therefore, te 


Concert-GIvers are recovering but slowly from the effects of 


' the Coristiuas holidays; and this week we uave to mevtion but case was resumed, ou Monday, in the Westminster Sess Lb 
ONLY @ week ago, in writing about the aspect of Paris on the | three entertainments, the first of which—first in order as in im- 


t in C major 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL, 
Amp signs of increased interest, the hearing of the Ticht 
Chborne 


At the outset a discussion took place between the Tae : 


counsel respecting his Lordship’s previous rejectio 
prove the possibility, aud also thé probability, 
f | getting their native language under certain circun 
mately Madame Lansberg, a native of Poland, was put into u., 
box on behalf of the claimant, and deposed that, alth, i. 
lived in-that country until she as twenty years of age ele 
not now speak or understand Polish. Document 7 
a similar sind having been put in and read, the 
openved the case on behalf of the defence. 
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ary testimony ¢ 
Attorney-Genir, 
He denounced 1} 


d 
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enlarge upon ther character and merits. Whatever in them } claimant as a cunning and audacious conspirator, a perjac 
savours of the highest art—and Low much answers this descrip- | forger, an impostor, and a Villain ; adding that he would De uble 
tion !—has long ao met with appreciation at the hands of cul- | to prove hunareds of facts inconsistent with the dity tele 
tivated amateurs. The pertormance was all that could be desired, | jury, Each of these facts would. convict the claimant of a fray, 


save, perbups, in Mozart's quartet, which suffered slightly by the 
association of artists not famulier with each oth 
trio was beautifully rendered, M 
being very conspicuous; and the same remark ap 


to Haydn's quartet. 


(op. 27). \ 
the young South American artist, who h a L 
highest rauk op nto her in England. Of course, it remains a 
matter of opimion whether Maile, Carreno proved herself, on 
Mouday night, worthy the distinction of a place among Mr, 
Chappell’s select band of pianists. This, however, is certain, that 
| the audience—a body very well able to judge—gave a favourable, 
and seemingly unanimous, verdict, recalling the débutante twice, 
and listening complacently even when she played, as #u inappro- 

riate encore piece, Rubinstein’s transcription of Beethoven's 

ervish Chorus. The vocalist was Miss Fennell, whose a greeabie 
voice is winning favour. Her songs comprised ‘* Lascio ch’ io 
pianga”’ and Schubert's “The Mighty Trees Bend,’’ Mr. Charles 
Hallé will be the pianist at next Monday's coucert. 


lodce in a wilderness more or less vast. This was to be found in 
the beautiful coppice near the pool of Auteuil, now, alas! a 
wilderness. The fresh oasis, far from the dust and turmoil of 
Paris, is but a dismal swamp. A few surviving trees appear 
on the horizon, like the last survivors of a brigade cut | 
down on the field of battle. No fair Amazons canter gaily along 
the open space; no promenaders appear on what once were 
pleasant walks. When we were Jast there, one solitary little 


The third of Mr. John Boosey’s Baliad Concerts took place in 
St. James's Hall, on Wednesday evening, and again Mr, Sims 
Reevis delighted the audience by his unequalled singing. The 
great tenor gave Blumenthal’s ‘ Requital,’’ Macfarren’s “My 
own, my guiding star,’’ and ‘*My Pretty Jane.” For the two 
first he declitied encores, but consented to throw in ‘*’Tom Bow- 
ling” as a bonne bouche after Bishop's song. How all were 
delivered it is wholly unnecessary to say. Madame Sherrington 
won an encore for Gounod’s ‘‘A Message of Love,’’ which, how- 


er'sreading. The 
adame Neruda’s grace and charm 
plies with regard 
A new pianist, Mdlle, Carreno, appeared at 
this concert, aud played, as her solo, Beethoven's E. flat sonata 
Our musical readers must be more or less familiar with 
o has now attained the 


woman, in @ white bonnet, represented the throng that once | ever, she did not repeat; and Miss Banks was equally successful 
resorted to the pleasant spot, and she seemed to be looking into with “The Builiff's Daughter;’ as was Mr. Byron with Morgan's 
the gloomy pond, as though she could see reflected there the « My sweetheart when a boy.’’ These were the str king achieve- 


a lie, aud a crime, on a scale and depth of wickedness ur ¢ u 
in the aunais of the law, A detestable imposture had been pal 
upon the public, aud he (‘he Attorney-General) would ty), 
and expose it so that it should require no second doing 4 
learned counsel then made a long and searching analysis of t] 
claimant's case, and contrasted it with the facts upon whic) ‘ 
relied to conviuce the jury that the plaintiff could not ly. « 
Roger Tichborne. He was explaining the relations betwee) <,, 
Roger and his cousin Kate, now Mrs. Radcliffe, when tho (, 
adjourned, , 

The Attorney-General on Tuesday continued his speech 
| behalf of the defendant. His narrative of the relations bet yw. 

Roger Tichborne and his cousin Kate, together with his star 
of the reasons which led Sir Edward and Lady Doughty to. ; 
their consent to the union of the young people, was listens 
with the deepest attention by the crowded court. The 
counsel read at length extracts from the correspondence which 
passed between Roger and Lady Doughty, principally to show t 
terms upon which the families were and the style in w) 
Tichborne was capable of writing. The Attorney-General t)); 
in foreshadowing the line of the defence, told the jury that it wa: 
the plaintiff's duty to satisfy them that he was Roger Tichhvy) 
and it was no part of defendant's duty to show who the claiy; 
really was. 1t might be possible that nobody could say why 
plaintiff really was, whilst still it was clear that he wa 
Roger Tichborne. He would not conceal that he had a great jyoudy 
of evidence to show that the plaintiff was probably Arthur Ortou, 
but still it was no part of his duty to show to demounstynti) 
that he was this person, He shoul’, however, contend that t! 
plaintiff's own story and what he had written showed that | 
was not Roger Tichborne, and that the couclusion was alinoy 


picture of the melancholy events that had transfermed the spot | 
to its present dreary condition. Overhead the dark rain-clouds, 

tossed and twisted by the winter wind, cast a gloomy shadow | 
ovr the whole scene, aud, but for an occasional ray that shot | 
through the overhanging pall, there would have been little | 
cheering influence. ‘That one glimpse of golden light, however, 
wos in itself an augury. Other trecs, growing young giants, may | 
be transplanted, and brought to fill the bare spaces around the 
pool; another coppice may yet spring fresh and green on the site 
of the firet; but France will have undergone great changes before | 
this can come to pass, 


A FIGHT FOR THE OMNIBUS IN PARIS. 


Ir is @ degrading spectacle to witness—the struggle for a place 
i: the omnibus on a wet night. The cynical philosopher who 
stands at the Royal Exchange to watch the ‘buses that are about 
tu start for Hackney, Edmonton, and Stamford-hill will surely 
hive his contempt forthe age and the manners apparently justified 
when he sees how strong men thrust wet, weak, and bearaggled 
wouen aside, and secure themselves a seat by dint of cleaving their 
way with umbrella and elbow. At almost every starting-place — 
whence conveyances run to the most populous suburbs similar 
scenes have recently been enacted for several weeks, and the con- 
scientious moralist has found himself out of pocket by the necessity 
which has been laid on him of paying for a cab rather than engage | 
in the unseemly effort to trample on the feeble and assert the 
supreme rule of deadly selfishness. 

He is apt to say, with a sigh, ‘‘Ah! they manage things better 
in ——;’’ but there, if he be a truthful moralist, he stops, not 
being’ quite certain that the old saying will hold good. Fomocs, } 
and especially Paris, has seen a good many changes since the | 
author of the ‘Sentimental Journey ’’ bought his gloves there. 
In point of fact, there is less ot the old orderliness and patience, 
aud mutual politeness and forbearance in the Paris of teeday. At | 
the theatres the “ queue’ is Jess docile ; and, although the crowd 
goes in with less of an ugly rush than at a London pantomime at 
Christmas time, the barriers that reduce the applicants for admis- 
sion to a single file have more strain upon them, and are not 
always adopted. What would be the conduct of a crowd if the 

ple were now called upon to invest in national securities it | 
would be difficult to say; but in times of popular quietude a | 
Parisian assembly is generally orderly and patient, satistying itself | 
with occasional verbal encounters and abstaining from that horses | 
play which too often distinguishes London mobs when ** the 
rough” isa prominent element. At the omnibus-station, how- 
ever, especially on Sundays, and at the places where vehicles 
start for resorts outside the barrier, there is often a desperate 
struggle, which copy pred reminds the English visitor of his 
countrymen at the Angel at Islington, the Bank, St. John's- 
wood, and other points of departure. The omnibus service of 
Paris, too, like our own, has been far from keeping pace with the 
wants of the public. How can we expecta very definite progress 
in an institution which has not yet been in existence half a 
century? It was in 1825 that omuibuses first appeared in 
the rench capital. Was it Pascal who said that 
the inventor of the wheelbarrow did a great work? What 
u public benefactor, then, was the bold originator of the 
omnibus! A hundred and fifty years ago Parisian grand seigneurs 
who did not have carriages of their own were glad of the carrosse, 
or hackney coach; but even then the spirit of enterprise led 
some proprietor to start carrosses d cing sous; though, unhap- 
piy, they met with the fate which recently befel the short, one- 
horse omnibuses brought out in London, and had to retire before 
the ridicule of a profane crowd, who laughed the twopenny-half- 
penny carriage out of existence, At the time of the great Revolu- 
tion in France the old coaches were the only public conveyances ; 
and when Turgot organised the diligence service it was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and the new vehicles were at once named Tur- 
gotines. Then came the railways and the popular new carriage—- 
the vehicle of the multitude—which was signalised at once by the 
quaint name of omnibus. Perhaps the vehicular statistics of Paris 
iu the year 1870 are but little suggestive; but there were 6i4 
vehicles ranning for about 59,000 kilometres; a dozen, 21,000,000 
kilometres a year. The service required 4000 men and 9009 horses. 
‘The number of passengers was 105,000,000, 


= —S 


The BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON WORKING MEN'S CLUBS.—A con- 
fereuce on working men’s clubs commenced on Wednesday morning, at the 
Townhall, Manchester—the Bishop of Manchester presiding. Mr. Henry 
Solly, orgavising secretary, was present. The Bishop said he had observed 
from the London papers that the scheme had not got beyond the range of 
discussion und of somewhat bitter controversy, and unless it did he had 
no sanguine hope: of itesuccess, He thought the working classes had been 


objects of too much patronage and * coddiing,” and that it oe not" and commercial operations all over the world, 
‘hey must 
Clubs for working Pras At 
be formed precisely on tue terms of the upper Classes, where they could measurer. 
order their wine or beer, and play a game of billiards or backgammon, 
They must deat with the question ina liberal spirit, and not be afraid of 
the working classes, who were not more revolutionary than the members 


stand on their own legs the upper classes could not help thi m. 
not be dealt with as children, but as men, 


of any other class, 


evitable that he was Arthur Orton.” The speaker then placid 
before the jury an outline of the case supporting the Orton hypo 
thesis, and was proceeding to comment upon the circumstance: 
under which the discovery of the plaintiff was made in Australia 
when the Court adjourned, 

On Wednesday the Attorney-General’s speech was occupied iu 
great part by an analysis of the Australian correspondence, bv- 
cause, in his view, the initiation of the alleged fraud was of thy 
utmost importance for the consideration of the jury. He pointed 
out that the claimant's information had grown with the progr: 
of this correspondence, and that it would appear as though an 
impression at one time existed that if Lady Tichborne acknow 
ledged him there would be an end of all difficulty in the way of 


i! : recognition, and he could settle down in the colony to enjoy tl: 
A “Musical and Lyiic Academy’’ wes inaugurated at 43, | proceeds of the Tichborne estates. The learned counsel quoted 


Great Portland. street, om Wednesday evening, by means of ® | from several letters in support of this view. He also gave « 
concert aud ball. The objects of this institution are manifold, history of the Brighton card case, which bas been so often 1- 
and comprise the general well-being of art and artists. To this | ferred to during the trial, and incidentally remarked that, althouy) 
end classes for instruction are in course of for.nation. There will | he should be compelled to make various imputations, he would 1 
also be weekly soirées, @ reading-room, aud numerous other | scatter them broadcast without a shadow of proof, but woul in 
appliances. In matters of this sort, however, the public like to | every instance bring forward evidence in support of his statc- 
know who are the managers, and what gnarantee of efficiency | ments. In dissecting the testimony given on the other side, Sir 
they supply. Hence it_is unfortunate for the scheme that only | John Coleridge called attention to many inconsistencies in tho 
the pame of Mr, A. D. de Lavigerie appears on the prospectus. | letters of the claimant with the facts which Roger Tichborne 
Of Wednesday's proceedings it is unuecessary to speak, an in- | must have possessed, even had he been, as sought to be established, 
ee ceremony being always couleur de rose. When the deco- | absent twelve years from his native land. 
rations are removed, and work has to be done, then comes the} On Thursday the Attorney-General began by justifying the 
test, Meanwhile, as the Academy's aims are good, we wich it all | strong language he had used regarding the claimant, He then 
prosperity. 2 proceeded as follows :—‘* Now, let bim call attention to one im- 
The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are resumed this after- | portant fact. Mr. Gibbs, the claimant's attorney, had stated in 
noon, With @ programme including Schumann's tirst symphony, | his examination before the Australian commission that De Castro 
the ** Emperor’? concert of Beethoven, and other works of great | had told him that he sailed in a vessel called the Jessie Miller, 
interest. : which was beyond doubt the vessel in which Arthur Orton sailed. 
The fourth subscription oratorio concert which is to take place | |f this statement of Mr. Gibbs was to be believed there was an 
on ‘Tuesday next, the 23rd inst., at Exeter Hall, will consist of | end of the case, because while the sailing of the Jessie Miller must 
“The Creation’’ and Mr, Bafnby’s sacred cantata ‘* Rebekah,” | have been known to Arthur Orton, it could not have been known 
which was produced at these concerts two years ago, und after- | to Roger Charies ‘Lichborne, who was at this time serving with his 
wards performed at the Hereford Festival. The principal artists | regiment in Ireland. . It would be remembered that, prior to 
will be Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Maas, | Jeaving England, Roger executed an elaborate will, in which 
Mr. Thurley Beale, and Herr Stockhausen, This concert is | he dealt with his property in a masterly fashion. Ou 
specially announced to comnience at half-past seven. June 1, 1866, the claimant executed a will at Wagga-Wage:, 
which he signed as Roger Charles Tichborne, and in which he dealt 
with the Tichborne estates. Now 1t was singular that, if tl: 
claimant was the genuine Roger Tichborne, he should not hav: 
remembered and said something about the previous will, which | 
must have known was in existence in England. No reference, 
however, was made to that will, and it was altogether an ind- 
pendent.document, with this extraordinary fact, that in deal ug 
with the Tichborne estate it did not-set forth one solitary thin: 
connected with the family or property which was correct. 1: 
spoke of his mother as Lady Hannah Irancis, whereas her nam: 
was Henriette Félicité. He dealt with the property at Cowes, i" 
the Isle of Wight, where the Tichbornes never had ax acre, «(| 
he appointed as one of his ‘executors a person whom he calle! 


ments of the evening; but other songs were acceptably rendered 
by Miss Enriquez, Miss Fennell, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The 
pianist was Miss Kate Roberts, who played Handel's ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith ’’ in excellent style. Some concerted pieces 
by the Orpheus Glee Union agreeably varied the entertainment. We 
regret to state that Madame Rudersdorff, who bad been announced 
to appear, could not dv so by reason of severe indisposition. _ 

A concert took place in the Albert Hall, on Thursday evening, 
at which Mr. William Carter's new cantata, ‘ Placida,’’ was re- 
peated, and a new anthem, by the same composer, was given 
tor the first time. The anthem is one of thanksgiving for the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales, and has therefore a special interest 
just now. 


COLONEL HENDERSON, the Chief Commissioner of Police, has applied 
te the Westminster District Board of Works for permission to erect & 
covered cab-stand at Knightsbridge, at the top of Sloan«-stret. The stand 
will be roofed in with glass, and at one end (the west) :here wi!l bea refage 
for the cabmen ; while at the other end there will be ccffee and newspapers 
sold, and a refuge for passengers wait pg for the omnibuser. The expense 
of the stand will be about £700. The tard have decided to grant the ap- 
plication so far as they legally can or may; the police authorities to take 
all responsibility, aud to remove the stand if it should be at any time 
| necessary. 

OrPposiTioN tO THE INCOM® TAX.—A public mecting was held on 
Monday, at the Assize Court, Kingston-on-Thames, to take into considera- 
tion the advisability of resisting the manner in which the income tax is 
i nsrmie dt Ws Darion, pe hi re ys ok am rowees. Fw pete | Sir John Bird, of Dorsetshire, whom they had never been 1)! 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Arsociation for the Defence and Advance- <4 rie perp ig they bad diligently searched for him. Bs 
ment of ‘Trade Interests, after showing how unfairly the incvme tax was | Cl” meant said he ‘trumped up’ the will with the integsion 0 Seg 
levied, moved “ That the income tax, a8 at present assessed on the profits | ceiving Mr. Gibbs, and getting money from him. We 1, t 1el', 
of trades and professions, is unjust and oppre eve,.amd the mode of aseess- | according to the claimant's own showing, he had been guilty v! 
ment gd serrtortel in its character.” This was seconded by Alderman | an atrocious fraud, and had obtained money by false pretences. 
Ac Walle and earied cnantinouy A. F.C os 4-P.next moved “That | While this wil, however, displayed a marvelious ignorance 
under the jncome tax upon the professionel and trading classes of this Tichborne family, it showed a strange knowledge of the Orton 
town and neighbourLood, and indignantly condemns the general disregard family. It mentioned the names of Jarvis and Angel, who wel' 
of the retarps wade, and the manner in which appeals are treated.” Mr, | connected with the Ortons, and it dealt with some supposed pr- 
fags Pho seegeetped pees, which Phod qneeessee by i ght Marsh, | perty at Hermitage, which was the name of a street near igs 

Bey a TB, tried, committee was afterwards formed to | o]d Orton lived at Wapping. Sine > ination of t 
pt « sh petition, which the Mayor was requested to sign on behalf of the | ¢)dimant had conchaded Ee toteace had F, on ® pentloman to 

THE METRIC 'SYSTEM.— A meeting was held at the Mansion House, on Spero, Soe Be bag made 6 curious discovery. In the page : 
Wednesday, to consider the propriety of adopting in England the inetrie po = Cox there had been found a : ete 
| system of ineasures, weights, and coins, both in commerce and for art and | Which originally eclonged to the claimant, and which woul: 
| educational purposes. In the absence of the Lord Mayor, the chair was | proved to be in his handwriting. On many of the pages 0! 

the book the name of Sir Roger ‘Tichborne was written 


| taken by Mr. Sheriff Bennett. The meeting was, in consequence of the 
png» | ? > weather, but thinly attended. The first resolution, which many times, as if the claimant was practising how to write such 
be moved by Mr. Brown and seconded by Sir J. Lubbock, M.P., was as nsigpature. In some cases Roger was spelt with a d, and Tich- 
oliows :—" That, in ube «pinion of this meeting, the introduc ion into the 


United Kingdom of the metric decimal system of weights and measures, | DOTRE was describe i as being in Surrey, England. America wis 
| which is already in use in’a large number of countries, would greatly | pelt in different ways, such as ‘Amereka,’ and ‘ Amerika. Ou 
| facilitate commercial intercourse, and introduce economy of time and | eutry was as follows:—‘ Lost, 13 Sept. in Wagga Wagga. Those 


| labour in practical business.” Other resolutions, declaring the value of 


the metric system in art manufactures and in education, were pro d and ) 5 » . 3 15.’ D “4 ere Was 
| ae Th aeliiienne ce A baad po and one or two other peed d road ‘elldving, betel 4 e alee ‘Some 
b ) ms i » De a : 
of the question, and gave forcible Saepagten irons Ue Gorn Grete dugerianas 08 men has plenty money and no brains, and some men has pleuty 
the value of the metric systems of weights and measures, Mr. Brown, the brains and no money. Surely men with plenty money and no 
| mover of the first re solution, pointed to the example of “clear and strong- | brains were made for men with plenty prains and no money.’ OP 
minced Germany” in adopting the cystem, and ulso to its iatroduction into | a subsequent page there was written, ‘R, C., Tichborne Park | 
the vast territory of Inda; and Sir J. Lubbock advocated the proposed | hope some day.’ ”’ : : 
change on the broad grounds of its necessity in carrying out our banking Tig Pee oe fe 
Seeing, be said, that the 
metric system was rapidly being adopted everywhere else, it would not do 


that found it are welcome to keep it 2 actions in small debt cout 


SOAP SANDWICHES,—A practical joke played off in New York has given 


to have Koeland tied to an Obsolete und cumbrons system of weights and | rise to much scandal, Some young men had inserted in the sandwiches 

Within England itself the adoption cf a uniform system of weights | prepared for the luncheon table at a well-known civic reception of Pritce 
and measures would be an immense advantage. General Strachey testified Alexis thin layers of soap to replace the ham, which hed been previens'!y 
to the advantages which had resulted from tbe introduction of the metric | abstracted, ‘The exquisite enjoyment of the perpetrators of the joke muy 
system in India; and the Rev. Mr. Jowett, head master of the Bath-street iwi ) 


be imagined when the sandwiches were bitten and the portion tasted 


| Middle-Class School, recommended its adoption for educational purposes. forcibly swallowed for manners’ sake by the unfortunate victims. 


~ 
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OBITUARY. 
pe PenrsicnNy.—The death is an- 
e well-known Bonapartist the Duke 
which occurred on Friday week, at 
flection of the spinal marrow, 


Tus Duc 
D yunced of th 
, Persigay, 
, from an a 


las Persigny early embraced the cause which 
ee vod so long and so steadfastly, He was a 
hes wrtist when the very name appeared an 
aaah r and he took an active part in schemes 
am my miculty and danger, in the success of 
au h it seemed as though none but an enthusiast 
W" id have believed. — Iu time his devotion had its ' 
Ce ed. The Second Empire was established to 
Teena extent by his aid, and then power, ravk, 
ae i wealth came to him in full measure. He was 
S. le a Count, aud afterwards a Duke; he was a 
Mit , & senator, an Ambassador. It was im- 
eile for services to be more distinctly recog- 
por| or more liberally rewarded, Jean Gilbert 
V ctor Fialin was born at St. Germaiu- L’ Espinasse, 


in the Loire, on Jan. 11, 1808. After studying at 
the College of Limoges, he entered the arny when | 
-oyenteen years of age, and served in a cavalry 
2 riwent. He was, however, accused of | 
ordination by his superiors, aud had to leave the | 
cervice. In 1831 he went to Paris, and wrote 
for the press, and shortly afterwards alopted the 
name of Persigny and the tile of Viscount, which 
had belonged to his family for a couple of cone | 
turies, though it had fallen into disuse, Hew 18 | 
converted to Bonapartism by reading the ‘* Mé- | 
morial de St. Hélene;”’ and, strong in bis new 
convictions (he had formerly Royalist views), he | 
published, in 1834, a review called the Ocerdent 
ncais, Of Which, owing to his want of means, 
the first number appeared. It introduced 
however, to the ex- King Joseph aud to Louis 
who then resided at Arenenb: rg. From 
that time he attached himself to the fortunes of 
the Bonaparte family, and laboured for them with 
extraordinary ardour, He was the principal insti- | 
vitor of the Strasbourg plot, and made all the 
urrangements for carrying it out. He succeeded 
in escaping When it failed, and sought refuge in | 
ineland, where, in 1837, he published an account | 
of the circumstances. In the Boulogne plot, four 
years later, he was also concerned ; but this tine 
he did not succeed in escaping, but was tried | 
aud sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. | 
Owing to illness, he enjoyed considerable liberty | 
while in confinement, and employed his leisure in 
writing a long essay on the Utility of the Pyramids 
of Egypt, which he sent to the Institute. On 
the fallof Louis Philippe, M. de Persigny hastened 
to Paris, and agaiu devoted himself to the Bona- 
partist cause. In 1849 he became a member of the 
Assembly, and in this position rendered good 
service to the Priace President, crowning the 
work by playing a prominent part in the coup- 
d'état. The hard work was now over, 4nd he began 
incarnest to reap the resultsof it. He was made 
Minister of the Interior in 1852, and signed the 
decrees confiscating the Orleans property. In 
1854 he resigned office, and sat tor a while in 
the Senate, to which he had been elevated two 
years previously, In 1855 he came to London as 
Ambassador, and remained until the commeuce- 
ment of 1858. He filled the same post a second 
time the next year, replacing Marshal Pelissier. 
In November, 1860, he returned to fill the post 
of Minister of the Interior, and resigned in June, 
1863. Shortly afterwards he was created a Duke 
by the Emaperor.. From that period he ceased to 
play a prominent ee in political affairs, but 
from time to time he spoke and wrote upon cur- 
reut topics. He was a declared enemy of the 
Parliamentary system, and approved of the restric- 
tions placed upon the French press) M. de 
Persigny murried, in 1852, the only daughter of 
the Prince of Moskowa, and received from the 
Kimperor Napoleon on the occasion a wedding 
present of £20,000. 

Tus Kart ov Kenire.—The Earl of Kellie 
died, on Monday, at Cannes, where he had been 
residing for some time past. Intelligence having 
heen received at Alloa Park, on Friday week, that 
hs Lordship was suffering from a severe attack 
vt bilious fever, Lord Erskine left for Cannes the 
same evening, where he was expected to arrive 
on Sunday. Lord Kellie was born in 1834. He 
married a daughter of the jate Colonel Youngson, 
of Boroscar, Cumberland, who survives him, and 
by whom he had three sons, who are all living. 

Mn. W. Imegy.—We notice with regret the 
death of Mr. W. Impey, Deputy Keeper of Laud 
Revenue Records and Inrolments, which took place 
onthe 4th inst. Mr. Impey, after about twenty 
years’ service in the State Paper Office, was, in 
1860, appointed to the above-named post, the 
duties of which he ably discharged untal within 
« fow days of his death. His extensive know- 
lv ige of historical documents was ever freely, and 
with unusual modesty of demeanour, placed at | 
the service of those who for historical or other | 
purposes needed access to the records under bis | 
Keeping, by whom—as, indeed, by all who had | 
thie good fortune to know him—his loss will te | 
much regretted, 


| 


ouly 
him, 
Napoleon, 


THE BRIGHTON POISONING CASE. 
CunistinA Epsuunps, forty-four years of 
ge, and described as a spivster, was, on Monday, 
brought up at the Old Bailey charged upon four 
inhectinents —one for murder and three for 
«tempts to murder. The specitic case taken was 
tiat of a boy, Sidney Albert Barker, who is 
ged to have been poisoned by a chocolate | 
eam parehased at the shop of Mr. Maynard, « 
Confectioner at Brighton, the said poison having | 
been introduced into the preparation through the | 
’s instrumentulity, Serjeant ballautine’s 
tatement was followed by the evidence | 
1 witnesses, whose statements showed | 
‘the prisoner, under specious but false pre- | 
, hed obtained possession of a quantity of 
yehnine sufficient to kill from fifty to sixty 
‘ons; that she was in the habit of employing 
* boys to buy chocolate creams for her at 
Maynard’s shop; that she always returned 
sweets on pretence that they were not 
‘sort she wanted, the theory of the pro- 
ition being that the prisoner either changed 
chocolates or mixed poisoned ones with 
i; that these returned comfits were put into 
cases whence they were suppos d to have 
lrentaken, aud were resold to the public ; that 
¢ had stso been in the habif of leaving packets 
*! potsoned sweets jiu various shops, from eating 


Mr 


th 
the 
th 

the 


Waich several persons were made ill; and that 


farms must leave the shoulder sockets, and that 


| circled each thumb. It wasof a transparent white 
| colour. 


into which those returned by her had been put. 
On Tues!ay Serjeant Parry, in addressing the 
jury for the defence, relied ou the plea of insanity, 
the prisoner's father having died in a lunatic 
asylum, while her brother was for many years an 
epileptic idiot at Earlswood, Both hergrandfathers 
were perfectly imb ci'e, and other of her relatives 
were insane. Several witnesses, including the Chap- 
lain of Lewes Gaol, were called in support of the 
theory set up by the learced counsel. The jury, 
after deliberating an hour, returned a verdict of 
guilty, upon which the prisoner cast the blame of 
her position upon Dr. Beard, for whom she bad 
conceived a violent passion, and whose wife it was 
supposed she had attempted to poison. Baron 
Martin, in pissing sentence of death, expre 

Upon a sub- 


his concurrence in the verdict. 
sequent statement of the prisoner, to the effect 
that she was pregnant, a jury of matrons was 
empanelled, but tnere was no arrest of judgment 


consequent upon their finding. 

There has been no similar plea for arrest of 
judgment upon the part of a woman condemned 
to die at the Central Criminal Court since the 
September Sessions in the year 1847, when Mary 
Ann Hunt, who had been convicted of the murder 
of two children by throwing them into « canal, 
declared, in reply to the officer of the court, tt 
she was pregnunt. As was the case on Tuesday, 
a jury of matrons were empauelled on the spot, 
and, after making what they represented to have 
been a careful examination, they declared that the 
prisoner was not ** quick with child.’’ Hunt was 
therefore removed from the dock, and would cer- 
tainly have undergone capital punishment in purs 
stance of her sentence had not Mr. M‘Murdo, then 
medical officer of Newgate, entertained some donbt 
as to the actual condition of the convict. At his 
request the execution was respited, and in a few 
months’ time Hunt gave birth to a fine full-grown 
child within the prison, thus cutirely negativing 
the skill of the jury of matrons. It is understood 
that the convict Edmunds submitted to every 
needful examination on Tuesday, and that Mr. 
Ryley, the Woolwich district police surgeon, who 
gave his aid to the matrons, had no difficulty in 
deciding, after a brief application of the ste ho- 
scope, that the convict was not pregnant with a 
quick child. 


TORTURE IN AMERICAN PRISONS. 

Tue New York Times has a special cor- 
respondent visiting the public institutions of the 
State. Last mouth he was at Sing-Sing Prison, 
and in his report he gives the following extra- 
ordinary account of puvishments inflicted there :— 
**T must tell your readers about the ‘back hand- 
cuff.’ Along the wall of the punishment-room are 
five stout hooks, driven into the wall about 4 ft. 
from the ground. When a prisoner refuses obe- 
dience his hands are put in handcuffs fastened be- 
hind him. ‘To the connecting link a strong ring 
is attached, and this ring is hoisted on to one of 
the hooks on the wall, forcing the head and 
shoulders forward and drawing up the arms be- 
hind and the lower part of the body into a cramped 
and painful posture. The keeper told me that 
they once had a prison r who bore this punish- 
ment for six hours and a half before he would 
give in and agree to behave himself. But the 
most diabolical of all the instruments of torture 
is the ‘thumb-pulley.’ I do not hesitate 
to say that its use in an American or any 
other prison is an outrage on Christian 
humanity, and a burning disgrace to the boasted 
civilisation of the nineteenth century. I can 
speak from personal experience, | was so horrified 
at the keeper's explanation of the mode of work- 
ing it that I turned round and requested him to 
tryitonme. Hesomewhat reluctantly consented, 
and the operation began. He produced about a 
foot of very stout whipcord, with a slip-knot at 
each end, and, putting my thumbs in the loops, 
drew the knot taut below the first joint. The 
cord was then hung on a hook at‘ached to the end 
of a rope which dangled from a pulley in the ceil- 
ing, and the preparations were complete. On my 
giving the word ‘ready,’ « brawny-armed convict 
se'zed the other end of the rope and quickly 
hoisted me from my feet till I could with difli- 
culty touch the floor with the tips of my toes; the 
whole weight of my body, of course, dragging on 
my thumbs. I was literel'y suspended from 
those two small portions of the haman frame, 


I hung there for about five seconds, after 
which the psin became issuppor able, and 
I requested to be bt down. In those few 


seconds I experienced quite enough to assure 
me what must be the indescriballe suffering of a 
poor creature suspended for even @ minnte. And 
yet the keeper told me that @ prisoner once en- 
dured this hellish torture for five minutes and a 
half ‘without fainting.’ It seemed to me that 
my thumbs and the tough sinews on the inside of 
the wrist were being drawn out. I felt that my 


the muscles of my back would be literally torn 
away if 1 were not let down immediately, 1 
found when wy thumbs were released from the 
slip-knots that there were evident signs that the 
cord had almost buried itself in the flesh, An 
indentation over an eighth of an inch deep en- 


Then came a band slightly discoloured, 
and then a band of red, The flesh did not alto- 
gether regain its patural appearance on oue 
thumb for some time after, And yet I was the 
victim of this engine of torture for ovly five 
seconds! Many tender-hearted and humane 
persons may be inclined to comfort themselves 
with the hope that the istiiction of the puuish- 
ment of the pulley is of rare occur- 
rence. Let me undeceive them by quoting 
from the list cflic'al report of ‘the Inspectors of 
State Privous. In table No. 14, under the head- 
ing, ‘ xbibit ot Punishments During the Year,’ 
the foll»wing item appears—‘ Pulleyed, 208! 

Omitting Sundays, this total gives an average of 
four pri-oners ‘ puileyed !” every week during the 
year, ‘Tuat such brutality is practised at Sing- 
Sing, Auburn, and Cliuton, is not the fault of the 
prison authorities, but of our prisou sy stem. The 
law, though forbidding the shower-bath, allows 
these punishments to be inflicted at discretion ; 


_ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


strychnine, the poison she was proved to have ob- 
taine d, was found both in the stomach of the 
deceased boy and in comfits taken from the casa 


abolishing the use of the shower-bath in the State 
prisons. A criminal isa human being, even when 
he is a refractory crim snd every considera. 
tion of common human ies out aloud against 
his being subjecte d to such horrible pucishment.”’ 
The writer aids the expression of his hope that 
the meeting of the International Prisoa Conven- 
Mon, 8002 to assyimble in London, wil lead toa 
thorough reform in prison discipline. 


tis 


THE LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

ForoinG Post-Orrice Oxvens. — Thomas 
Broderick, a clerk in the Post Mouey-Order Office 
and Edward Budd, a clerk to & nurehant in 
Tooley-street, were charged at Bow-street, lust 
Saturday, with forging and utteriug a money- 
order for £4 17s. Gd. A post-office order was 
seut from Scotland in favour of Mr. Vanderbyer, 
and at the request of that gentleman the o:der 
was made payable to another office at Peckham. 
the altered advice was, however, intercepted by 
Broderick before it was posted, and a forged 


receipt made out and presented by Budd at | 


Peckham, at half-past niue in the morning. The 
clerk on duty said he knew Mr. Vauderby er per- 
sonally, and that he generally called himself, 
Budd replied that he was deputed to come for the 
amount, as Mr. Vanderbyer was very busy that 
morning. At that moment Mr, 


| shop. ‘The prisoners were remanded, 
Suam Casvtats.—Two casual paupers were, on 
Monday, convicted of having obtained relief under 
false pretences—one at Hammersmith Police 
Court and the other at Worship-street. In the 
former case eightpence was found upon the 
pri-oner, and he was sentenced to seven days’ im- 
prisooment, with hard labour, In the latter, bank 
| books crediting the casual with a sum of £6 10s. 
were in his possession, and he was sent to prison 
| for twenty-one days. His maintenance had cost 
the parish £1 5s. 6d; but, as there was no ready 
money upon him, no order could be made for him 
to pay that sum out of the amount standing to 
his credit, 

A WorRKMAN ConvicTED OF PicKETING,—At 
the Hammersmith Police Court, on the 11th inst., 
Johu Turk appeared to answer a summons which 
had been taken out under the Criminal Law 
Ameudment Act, 34th and 35th Vic., cap, 32, see. 
1, relating to violence, threats, and molestation, 
by Mr. Henry Gwynne, a general engiverr, carry- 

| ing on business with his brother at The Chancellors, 
Hammersmith, for molesting him by watching 
his premizes to coerce him. Mr, Francis, in- 
structed by Mr. Cole, sppeared ou behalf of 
Messrs. Gwynue, and Mr, Croome appeared for 
the defendant, who pleaded not guilty, From 
the opening address of Mr. Francis it appeared 
that at the end of last year the men in the employ 
of Messrs, Gwynne sent in a petition, the de- 
fendant’s name being attached to it, to them, 
asking for the aloption of the nine-hours move- 
ment on Jan. 1, for their recreation and culture, 
The request was declined on account of the con- 
tracts which Messrs. Gwynne had to complete, 
but they agreed to adopt the nine-hours move- 
ment on April 1 next. ‘The men were understood 
to be satistied with that arrangement; but on the 
morning of Dec. 16 they threw pieces of paper 
into the oflice giving a week's notice to leave. 
The men. to the number of 103, were then paid 
and discharged, according to the rules of the 
‘ establishment, that they should not belong to any 
combination. The defendant was one of the 
men, and on Monday last he distributed in front 
of the works handbills, of which the following is 
a copy — 
Nine-Hours’ Movement.—Jan. 6, 1872.—Fellow- Work- 
men,— We, the late Workmencof tne Hammersmith Lron 
Works, having endeavoured tu come to seme arrange- 
| ment with our employers, J. and H. Gwynne, with 
respect to the Nine-Hours’ Movement, to commence on 
| Jan, 1, 1872, beg to inform you that we have failed in this 
matter, und were locked out on Dec. likand 14, 1871. We 
therefore appeal to you as fellow-workmen not to enter 
into any engagement with our late employers unless on 
the condition that the nine hours per day «ommence at 
once, By so refusing you will forward our cause as well 
as your own as working men, It is only by uniting that 
we, the working classes, can rise to an elevation never 
yet attained —We remain, fellow-workmen, yours truly, 
the Locked-Out Men of the Hammersmith Iron Works. 
Mr. Henry Gwynne said he had seen the defend- 
ant walking up and down in front of his premises, 
and speaking to his men and others whom he 
believed were seeking for work. Cross-examined : 
The defendant lived in the street opposite to his 
premises. He did not think it was usual for a 
man who was outof work to be walking about the 
street in which he lived. On Monday last he saw 
the defendant following his men and distributing 
handbills. He did not lock out the men, Alfred 
Pike said he started work for Messrs. Gwynne on 
Saturday last. He was not a willing witness. A 
handbill like the one produced was given to him | 
on Monday. He could not swear to the defendant, 
Several men outside the premises asked him to | 
give up his work, and said if he did not he would | 
not be able to get work at any other place. The | 
defendant was present. He also said that the 
defendant must have been present when the bill | 
was given to him, as he passed him half a minute | 
before. Witness said he should not leave, After 
a number of witnesses had been heard, Mr. Croome | 
submitted that the evidence had failed to bring 
the defendant within the termsof the section. He | 
said it had not been shown that he molested Mr, 
Gwynne in any way, and argued that there must 
be some actual molestation to justify a conviction. 
Mr. Ingham said he had no doubt that coercion 
was used to the men; but the question really was, 
whether, in coercing the men, the master was co- | 
erced. He should much rather submit that ques- 
tion to another Court; but he was afraid 
that the Act of Parlament threw the re- 
sponsibility upon him. Mr. Francis argued | 
that the action of the defendant was a 
coercion upon the master, for unless he adopted 
the nine-hours movement no men should work | 
for him. He again referred to the handbill, | 


4 Vanderb) er 
we entered the post oflice, und Budd ran out of the | 


47 
aud he agreed to do.so, There were other sum- 
Mhopses against several workmen, but they were 
allowed to stand over for a month, to be with- 
drawn if the annoyance was discontinued. ‘The 
procecdings excited considerable iaterest. 
Atrempr to Impose oN THE Ponick MAGis- 
TRATES.—At Westiniuster, on ‘Tuesday, bliza 
Passmore, of 38, Regent-street, Crels a, Was 
charged before Mr, Woolrych with endeavouring 
to procure chardty by fraud. ‘Che magistrates at 
this court have adopted w printed form for the fe. 
liet of deserving persous who apply to the poor- 
box. ‘The prisouer, on the pretence that her 
| busbaud was ill, applicd for one of these, ond an 
otheer was dvected to make Inquiries about her, 
He found that the husband was well and ‘in 
| Work,’” and that the lady whose name was attached 
to the application knew nothing about it. The 
| Sigbature wasa forgery. ‘The woman said that 
| poverty had driven her to doit, ‘Phe magistrate 
jt id her that he should not disc harge her, she was 
jidle, and should be made an example of. He 
ordered a summons to issue for the lady to attend 
on behalf of the prosecution. ‘ 
AN Important Point in Can Law At 
| Ww rship-sticet, on Tuesday, 0 gentleman living 
in Dalston was summoned tor having refused to 
pay William Summers, a eabdriver, the sum of 
is. Gd. The question turned upon one of the 
regwiations wluch Mr, Bruce, exercising a power 
intrusted to him by the Carriage Regulation Act 
of 1869, issued last year. The complainant, 9 
appeared, had been hired at a greater distance 
than tive miles from Charing-cross, and drove 
within the radius, On discharging bim defendant 
refused to give him a shilling for each mile. The 
present summons was consequently taken out. 
Lhe magistrate, after looking at the regulations, 
said that, if hired beyond the radius, a cabman 
was entitled to charge a shilling a mile for all his 
journey, although the major portion of it was 
within the radius, He ordered the defendant to 
pay the ls, Gd., and 9s, costs. 

A Harp Casr.—A case bearing upon the law 
of nuptial settlement was on Saturday before 
Vice-Chancellor Wickens. A woman, who at the 
time of her marringe bad £500 in the bunk in her 
maiden pame, drew it out on a cheque of her own 
two daye before her husband's death, and at bis 
request, for the purpose of discharging sone 
minor liabilities. At his decease she uscertainea 
for the first time that her hus! and was rather 
deeply in debt, and she was now called upon ly 
the executors to the estate to account for the 
money as a part of his property. She, however, 
claimed it as her own, but as there had beea no 
marriage settlement, his Honour held that, 
the money having passed into the husband's 
possession, the widow must hand it over to h's 
executors, 


a serene mad 


A Bracine Ciimate.—The Toronto Globe givis 
an account of extreme cold in the Dominion of 
Canada on the night of the 20th and morning of 
Dec. 21. In Toronto the mercury fell to 21 deg. 
below Zero at three a.m, At Montreal it was 
23deg. minus in the city, and 9deg. lower north 
of the mountain. In Quebec it was 20 deg. wiaur. 
A farmer was found frozen to death in his carivle 
on the road to the city. At Ottawa the therme- 
meter was 29deg. below Zero in sheltered placer, 
and two or three degrees lower in exposed parts. 
At Orillia, Simcoe County, the thermometer wes 
at 36deg. minus in the town, and at 40deg. at 
Asylum Point. 


Tue ALnert Anrnirration.—The arbitrator 
has just directed the issue of notices of the pay- 
ment of dividends in connection with this arbi- 
tration. In the Family Endowment Society a 
first dividend of 15s. in the pound in respect of 
annuity contracts and arrears of annuities to 
Nov. 24, 1869, the date of the winding-up order, 
will be paid at 7, Waterloo-place, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 23. A similar dividend on endowment con- 
tracts will be paid at the same time. In the Bank 
of London and National Provincial Association a 
dividend of like amount will be paid on Jan, 24, 
In the Western Life Assurance Society the an- 
nuitants have already received (in Chancery) 
2s, 6d. in the pound; and balance, making 20s. in 
the pound, will be paid on Jan, 25. 


ArrempTep Dovete Murper at Roce 
| DALE.—On Sunday, about midnight, an en- 
gineer named Whiteley went to the residence of 
his wife, from whom he had been separated two 
years, and made a murderous attempt upon her 
life and that of his sou, About twelve months 
ago Whiteley was bound over to keep the peace 
towards his son, Hugh Whiteley, a young man 
aged about twenty, who states that since that 
time his father has threatened to murder him, On 
Sunday night he went to his wife's house, and had 
scarcely seated himself before he took up the 
poker and aimed a blow at the head of his son. 
The son seized hold of the poker, and while they 
were struggling together Mrs. Whiteley summoned 
the neighbours, who came in and wrenched the 
poker from the man’s hand. Whiteley then at- 
tacked his son with a pocket-knife, and attemptcd 
to cut lis throat, and inflicted a severe wound on 
the back of his head. Mrs, Whiteley ran to the door 
to try to escape, but her husband caught her, 
pushed her into a corner, and cut her throat in a 
frightful manner. Whiteley is in custody, 


} 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Jan, 12, 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED . FARMER, St. John- 


street, Clerkenwell, ironmonger—W. HADDLESEY, bouth 
| Dufleld, farmer—F. WAREING, Oswaldtwistle, grocer—J. 
I’, Shacklewell-green 
JvTs.- NELKI 


at 5 
ul “ jun., Redear 
ant Middlesborough, nkeeper *EACOCK, Godimnar- 
chester, saddler—a. REYNOLDS, Boston, auctioneer—A. VON 
AUDLAN, Putney, schoolmaster—T. WATTS, Liverpool, 
hosier—T’. WINTER, South Norwood, beer retailer. 

SUUTUH SEQL ‘ 1ON8.—A. SMART, } 
baker—M. YOUNG, Glasgow, plasterer—G BARD 
blacksmith—J. M’ VICAR, Glasgow, hat manufactarer, 


quoting the concluding words, ‘ By so refusing 
you will forward our cause,”” in support of the’ 
argument that there was coercion. Mr. Ingham | 
said he believed there was. Asa threat had been 
held out to Pike, it was a very serious thmg; and 
to mark his sense of the impropriety of it he) 
should order the defendant to be imprisoned for | 
two months. Mr. Ceoome asked the magistrate | 


aud in this cass periission is indirectly an ordi- 
nance, for all there forms of punishments wero 
discu:sed at the time of thd passing of the Act 


to state a case with reference to the point of law, 
but Mx, Ingham suggested that he should appeal, 


Trerepay, « 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Molton-street, journeyman coachplat 
Hounslow, draper. 
BANKBKUI TS 


. A. BARLOW, Sonth 
— BE. J. HALPHIDE, 


S.C GILL, Seething-lane, corn merchant— 
anchester, manager to lronfounders—R. D. 


J. BANKS, : Dd. 
CHRISTMAS, Fenny Stratford, surg (i, and PALMER, 
Hinckley, manufacturers of hosie LOV Coventry, 


Mat 


sationer—W. BR. PITT, West wh, tnokeeper 7. T. 
TOMLINSON, Manchestér, dealer in tustians—-IT SAN 
} Nate rharemoker—J. UH. TROUNCE, Morice 
tailor WEBSTER, Wentworth, innkeeper, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, i. M NEIL, Glasgow, 


boatbuilder—A, WLLSON, or Anderson, Oakbank, qutrrier, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
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pe . — 
SUBSORIBERBS RENCH SILKS (Extraordinary). REAT COMMERCIAL FAILURE. MA2BAVILLA COCOA combines every), 
70 Tas Twenty-seven Thousand Dresses are now being sold at ON MONDAY and DURING the MONTH. quality in every high 
LLUSTRATED T I M E §| icwer prices at any time daring the late GREAT NCoANMEUPTOY. one ran eeeee._, The beat meal 
TL sinas Back Numbers to Complete Sete may obtalt | comprising the stocks of two French Manufacturers. Prices | BAKER and ORISP have PURCHASED the Entire STOCK prictors, TAYLOR Bi es: Sole Pree 
preferred wil bo forwarded postfres ifn print), per fet | Ty ee OE ETAMP WOBINGON, 106 to 108, Oxtord-atrect. | lacount eh pr cant oft teks cot price: which Stak come ts. Lenn, 
Pf post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of | P -EETEE BOBINGON, ‘ sisting of SILKS, Satins, Velvels, Velveteens, Evening Dresses, MA2BAVILLA COCOA. “Those h 
maltpenny | lor each Copy. Strand, London. and every description of Plain and Fancy Dress Fabrics, and not yet tet Who have 
. Fox, Pul . 2, Catherine-street, * TULLE, TARLATAN, AND MUSLIN general Drape  coods, wih a jen ree g KA Oe lb sca do well fodanes yay lla will 
, &C., W) mn 0 \ o .”” «Mor, Ad 
REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. A DE B A LL -D R 2 sé E §. | ¢ prices unbicard oF unknown for years past.” fection’ Tay justly be called the Tat. 
TER BSC! vi undred New in evel Degree ev sent free on aj Cal . 4," — 
ovat! ATED T IMES an oi eta, e oto. en ater and Crip, eget eh Landa Oe — 
) ol Ng_raviny e are res) v! ns) . ———e 
us . Mey aes Kingdom. “| The Bowens, | 9m moss Gemuing Dress, w ith ample Trained A guaranteed reduction of 8s. 114. in the pound on ali goods, ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKF AST 
, in or an, jour, anime load “ rr ts J 
Three maetes ee es eam be 1 guinea, a substantial box included. HE BANKRUPT’S STOCK *“TAYLOB BROTHERS’ MARAVI LA COCOA} 
| ot, Oe 8 PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., London, W. T AN success, and supersedes every other iis Schievea 
TWiT eit cases to be Paid in Advance.) a ene. cies a ; of Combeion, Muslin, ond Piguet, | sae ce sotanilley, © delicate aroma. and a facet i! the 
sabecrbars are repectaly raged fra owt Ofte AT PETER HOBINSON'S itd pou rection, Cae: | ton ofA part lente of ten a 
. ¥ ‘ 0} O 
iy 59) 4 one a OURNING WITH ECONOMY, | THE BANGRUPT'S S107, stitul Velveteens, Velveteen | Boldcin Tiseiines Pec aesaee aereaale OF valuable lever! 
Office, 2, Catherine-strest, Strand, London, W.0. Families are waited upon, “free of any extracharge,”” as : inl 8. 


Now ready, 
61X COLOURED PLATES, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


[Hs ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1872, 


content, 
SIX EMBLEMATIC PICTURES OF BIRDS, 
from Paintings by J. Wolf, 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; 
TWELVE vin Lh i BEGR AVENE: e 
Astronomical rams of Remar! nomen 
with lanatory Notes ; 
‘Twelve Lllustrations of 


THE COASTING CRAFT OF ALL NATIONS, 
by EB. Weedon, as H to the Calendar. 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
her Majesty's Minieters ; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; 
Bankers ; w and University Terme; Fixed and Movable 
Festivals; Anniversaries; Acts of Parliament during 
the Session of 1871; Continuation of the Diary of the 
Franco - Prussian War; Obituary of Eminent Persons; 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Tables of 
Stamps, ‘Taxes, and Government Duties; Times ef High 
Water; Post - Office Regulations ; be mead with a large 
amount of useful and valuable information, which has during 


the past twenty-seven years made the iniversaTep LONDON |, 


ost acceptable and elegant companion to the 
Beers so utewinr mom bie ; whilst it is universally acknow- 
to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. 
unprecedented demand for the InivsrxareD Loxvon 
AuManack year after year stimulates the Proprietor to still 
renter exertions to secure for this Almanack a reception as 
favourable as that which has hitherto placed its circulation 
second only to that of the Inuusraatep Lonvon News. 
The ILuvsraaTep oneiy ad ALMANACK is pre i aa slesent 
, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
Plates, and forms a charining and pleasing ornament to the 
wing-room table, 3 
atene WILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMAWACK is published at the 
Office of the In.ustaatep Lonpon N ews, 198, Strand, and sold 
by ali Bookseilers and Newsagents. 


HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. 
HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


EMBELLISHED WITH 
OND HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
carefully printed on toned paper, forming a most interesting 
description of the Campaign. 1n a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price One Guinea, 7 
Published at the Iniustnarzp Lonpon News Office, 198, 
Strand, W.U.; and to be had of all Bookseliers, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; gilt side and edges, 6s, 


ISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., F.8.A. Profusely 


justrated. 
” London : Wiii14m Txco, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


“Penth thonsand, royat 18mo, cluth, 28. ; free by post, 28, 2d., 
YHINGS WORTH KNOWING: a Book 


of General Information. with a copious Index, 
The most learned reader bh cactve benefit from consulting it. 
a ver," 


London: Wits1am Too, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


EXT OF KIN.—A DESCRIPTIVE | £0 that customers may with the 


INDEX (of 20,000 names guaranteed) to Advertisements 
for Next of Kin, Chancery Hetes, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 
1471, 2s, 8d. by P.O. Order —W. CULMER, 17, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


DA 
39§ per cent under cost pri 


by ex ced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in an 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), wi 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
Domes, Mention, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
uisite. 
Durning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 

Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 
M Plain Dress, 9s. 6d, 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 12a. 64., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest talent ts employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warebouse in London, 


INE FRENCH MERINOS, 
Double Width, at 1s. 24d. a yard, a finer 
uality, Is. 64d. and is. 114d. Made of the 
Hnest ool and beautifully assorted, with all 
the Newest Colours and Black, 


Patterns post-free. 
HENRY GLAVE, bs 
634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP PARCELS of LADIES’ 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


An immense accumulation of Surplus Stock 
and Uddments will be offered for Sale during 
the present month, at greatly reduced prices, 
together witha large stock of Stays, Skirts, 
Costumes, Jackets, and other made-up goods, 
which will be cleared cut at the same time, 
fubject to a very large reduction iz price. 
Foreigners, families leaving England, emi- 

grants, or any about to travel, may purchase 
at this sale all kinds of first-class made-up 
clothing, &c., at a much less cost than the 
wrdinary price of the material. 

Ici on parle Frangais, Hier spricht man Deutsch, 

HEN RY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxtord-street, W.C. 


HEAP BLACK SILKS. 
. Rich and handsome, 28. 6}d. and 2s. 11}d. a 
yard, A guaranteed Lages make, by the 
first manutacturers in the world, 48, 6)d., 
3s, 1id., and 4s, 1ld. Patterns sent free, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
5% to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


DRAPER'S STOCK. 


MPORTANT 
HENRY GLAVE, 
to 637, New Oxford-srreet, 


SALE. 


of 634 
is NOW SELLING the Entire STOCK-IN-TRADE of Mr, 


VID FUX, of 42, Hampestead-road, bought by public tender 
consisting of 
ns, Manties, Furs, Flannels 


Lace, 


Dresses, Drapery, Weel 
Hosiery, Gloves, Longcloths, Underclothing, Costumes, 
Stays, Prints, Kibbous, Trimmings. 

and «@ lar; variety of Fancy Goods. 

Everything will be Marked Legibly in Plain Figures, 
grestes ease inspect the Stock, 

and readily ses i 

the Large Reductions in Price. 
HENRY oe 


M\0 CHORAL SOCIETIES, Penny| [{RS. YOUNG TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ Loy. | Theatres, and Schools (the Songs). 
No. 1. GOD SAVit THE 


UEEN. 2s. 6d. " ae 
» 2 Gob BLESS "THE PRINGE OF WALES, (BRINLEY RS. YOUNG'S EXTRAORDINARY 
, 3% GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 3s. SALE.—128 and 129, Oxford-street, Loudon, W. 


= Halt-; big BE nog 7 
The came as Part-Songs for Fano, * 
post-free for two stamps each, . P 


EST (GEO. F.).—A CATALOGUE of 

all his Elegant and most Useful PIANO MUSIC (care- 

fully fingered), gratis and free. All Pianists showld con- 

sult this Catalogue.—London: Ronear Cocks and Co., New 
Burliagton-street. Order of ail Musicsellers. 


HE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. C. 
LEVEY. This new song, sung by Miss Russell every 
even: at Drury Lane Theatre, and rapturously encored. Sent 
for 26 sI pa Dure and Sre wag, M7, Oxfurd-street. 


HE ESCORT GALOP. By CHARLES 


GODFREY. ‘ This is a dancing galop. if ever th re was 
one—itis av excerdingly marked and so suggestive of movement ; 
also very omy te play.”"—Queen, Dec. 9. Sent for 24 stamps. 

ury and STEwaRT, 147, Usford-street. 


Tenor, and Bags ; 


SMERALDA By W. C. LEVEY. Sung 

by Madame Rudersderff, Madame Bodda-Pyne, Mdlie. 

Liebhardt, Miss Furtado, &c. This celebrated song may be had 
in three keys (E, 


F, and « simplified edition in DP), 4s. each. 
Sold at hi rice. 
uv re and Stewaur, 117, Oxford-street. 


* ’ ° 
R. and MRS. GERMAN REED'S KING 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT, written by J. R. 
Planché, with HUME FOR Tn K HOLIDAYS, New Song Ny 
Mr. Corney Grain, and A PECULIAR FAMILY. EVER 
EVENING (except Saturday) at Bight; Morning Reprerenta- 
tions every Tuesday, Thorsday, avd Saturday, at Three.— 
RUYAL GALLESY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent street. 
Admission ts., 2e., 38., and 5s. 


Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 
which the iustrament becomes the Property of the Hirer. Easy 
Terme, trom 2} gs. per qnarter, These instruments are warranted | 
and of thet manrfectnra. Pianofortes from 16g8. 104 and 
106, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.U, 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 


Kasy Terms, from 2 ge. uarter, Carringe free. 
Ittastrated Price I ist po vires, _ ‘e 


Ware Rooms, 104 aud 106, Bishopsgate-strest Within, E.C, 
GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 
@ PASTE is great y superior to any Tooth Powder, gives | 
the teeth a peart-vike whiteness, protects the enamel frum decay, | 
and fem # plenel g fhsgience to the breath, | 
JOHN GOBS Ftd. and Co's EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED | 
TOILET ASD NUBSERY WDER, recommended for tte 


. To be hat of all umers and Chemists; and at 
Te cance, 93, Upmer Thames-street, London, B.C, 


IMMEL’S FRENCH FDITION of the 
RVOK CF PRERPUME-— Le Livre des Partums"— 

with a Preface by Aly hone Karr. | age, in Svo. richly bound, 
gilt-edget and lettered 400 Engravings, 12 Chromo Plates. Price 


RS. YOUNG'S for LADIES 
UNDERCLOTHING, BABY LINEN, DRESSING- 
GOWNS, &c.—I have just purchased, and am now ofter- 
ing for sale, a Manufacturer's Stock of the above, The 
prices represent a discount of 58. in the pound. Good 
materials and beauty of needlework are the character- 
istics of the house. Catalogues of the whole Stock, pust- 


tree. 
128 and 128, Oxford-street, London, W. 


RS. YOUNG'S UNPARALLELED SALE 


for INDIA OUTFITS. Catalogues post-free. Chemises 
from 28. ; Drawers, 28. 


RS. YOUNG'S CATALOGUED SALE 
for WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, Night Dresses from 
43, Catalogues post-free. 

14s and 1’9, Oxford-street, London, W. 

RS. YOUNG'S BONA FIDE SALE for 
DRESSING-GOWNS from 18s. 9d. Cab fare from 
8. W., G.W., N. W., G.N., Midland, to the doors 

Is. 6d. ; Charing-cross, 1s.; Victoria, Is. Gd. Catalogues 

post-free. 


RS. YOUNG’S IMMEDIATE SALE for 
BABY LINEN. Robes from 5s. ; Frocks, from Ss. 6d. 
Catal gues post-free, 
128 and 128, Oxtord-street, London, W 
Near Kegent-circus. 


I EGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, 242, Regent- 
street. and 26 and 27, Arg le-street. 
The ANNUAL BALE 
of the remaining portion of FANCY STOCK has commenced, 
and will CONTINUE throughout the month, 
ALLISUN and COMPANY, Kegent House, Regent-street, 


953 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA: 
Good value for money is desired by all, hence 
the general and increasing demand for Horniman's Pure Tea, 
which is unifurm'y strong, wholesome, and truly cheap, 
Genuine Packets are signed 


WA 7 Her wLINaAN Gs 


INAHAN’'S LL WHISKY. 
‘This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
ts the very CREAM OF IRISH WHIsKIES, in quality un- 
ifvalled. perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy, Notothe words “KINAHAN'’S LL" on Seal, 
Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Titchfield-etreet, Oxford-street. W, 


> IK : 

UININE WINE as supplied to the 
tick and Wounded during the late war. ‘The expensive 
forms in which this medicine is administered too often 

preclude its adoption as a general tonic. Thesuccese of * Waterss 
| Quinine Wine” erises from its careful preparation, Each 
| wine-glage full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an ex- 
cellent’ restorative to the wenk. It behoves the public to see 
that they have Waters’s Quinine Wine: for the result of 


; by t for 104 stumps, 
bar Xf bythe Author, 96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, 
Curnbill, London. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 
H. Pinar 


Holborn, 
London. — ALEX. ROSS'S DE 


nous hair f the f eck, and oak at oftect 
m the face, nv . arms, W out « 
Rite skins Price 3s. 6d; sent for 64etamps. Of ali Chemists 


AKEYS' WELLINGTON | KNIFE 

o" wi 
tion beara beiiancy of pie, equal te Rew. Can Ne aaed 
64., 1... =. 6d., and 4s. » Whei 


Fichaan’ sa each? Th 

tale Oekey and Bons, Wellingto ‘nd Black-Lesd Mills, 

Blackfriars, London. : 

[ereLp PARQUET FLOORS. 
Datv: 


Museums of Germany. 
10 PRIZE MEDAL@ AWARDED. 


BERNERSSTREET’ OX FORD-STREET 
se LONDON, W. 4 


jate Chancery proceedings elicited the fuct that at least one un- 
qwinciufed imi # did net use Quinine at all, All Grocers sell 
vaters’s Quinine Wine, at 40s. per doz.— WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 3, Eustcheap, 
London. Agents, Lewis and Uo., Worcester. 


——— Sette 
When you ask for (> ‘ & 
LENFIELD LOE 74 
sen * \ 5 
as inferior kinds are often substi ted’) oy 
for the sake of extra profits, ~~‘ SS |. X 


Costumes, Furs, Satin Skirts, Jackets, 
Evening Dresses, at prices unheard of 


BANKRUPT's sTOCK 
THE “ 
of Wilkins, Champion, and Lowe, at 
bs si per cent discount off their cost 
ces. Sale will be continued during 
he Month. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


HE BANKRUPT’S STOCK. 
Black Silks, Coloured Silks, and 

qux paitevrrs sts 
silks, Satins, and Velvets. Sale con- 


tinued. 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK, 
French Merino, Satin Cloths, and 
NKBSUPT Prenlng Dresses at marvellous prices, 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK. 
Home and Continental Dress Fabrica, 
marvels of cheapness. 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK OF 
£16,000 purchased by BAKER and CRISP for 8000 gs, 


OTICE.—Patterns Free, as usual, of all 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
NEW and REGULAR GOODS—viz,, 
NEWand REGULAR GRENADINES. 
From( NEW and REGULAR EVENING DRESSES, 
te. gg.) NEW and REGULAR =~ FANCY DRESSES. 
-64-) NeWand REGULAR VELVETEENS. 
Dress.{ NEW and REGULAR — SILKS. 
NEW and REGULAR JAPANESE SILKS. 


rr “pra 
A T BAKER and CRISP’S. 
This and Next Weck, £20,000 worth JAPANESE SILK 
and other Silks will be included in the Sale, from 16s, 6d, to 
25s. 6d. Full Dress.—i98, Regent-street. 


ON MONDAY, and all the Week, 


AT UNHEARD-OF REDUCTIONS, 
£16,0 Magnificent Stock. Catalogues free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198. Regent-street. 
B” 8’ CLOTHING.—Suits, 16s. to 45s, 
Hard Wear, 
Noted for High Class, 
Style and Quality. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, London, 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
GEWING-MACHINES UNEQUALLED, 


Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by 
hand or treadle, tor Famil Sia eee 


Hand-Machine, 50s, 
WHIGHT and MANN, 143, 


olborn-bars, London, B.C, 


wt LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is 

a coating of pure Bilver over Nickel, Manufactured 
solely by R. and J. Slack, It has stood twenty years’ test, and 
still retsius its superiority over al! others for durability and 
rilver-like appearance. OUraet Frames, from 18s. ; rner 
Dishes, £8 83, the set, forming Kight Dishes; Tea and Coffee 
Set, £8, and every article as in silver 


Fiddle Pattern. Ivory Table Knives, full Per 
Ver Dozen £8.d. £s.d, 8120, Balance Handles, Doz. 
Table Forks 1100 and 1180 very best quality isd. 
Dessert ditty 1 GOO ,, 1100! Table Knives 120 
Tabie Spoons] 100 ,, 118 0] Dessert Knives... 015 0 
Desert ditto 1 00 ,, 1100] Carvers (per pair) .. 0 6 
Tea Spoons 6120 ,, 0180] Kitchen Knives & Forks 010 6 


Catalogues gratis or post-free. 
Richard and Johe Blac 


Orders carriage-tree, by rail, 
336, Strand, London. Established 1818, 


EATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
with the consequent 
LOSs OF TIMK 
and 
MONEY, 
provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDs. 
An Annual payment of £3 to £6 5s. 
Insures £1000 at Death, 
or an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury, 
£650,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Offices, 64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street, London. 
Witiiam J. Vian, Secretary. 


LENFIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 
“ it is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority, 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


FOR covaus, coups, ASTHMA, 
PeONcuITIS, ana NEURALGIA, 
"I\HE GREAT REMEDY of the Day 


1s 
Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE; a few 
pall incipient cases, 

vextraordinary medical reports on the efficac: 
rodyne rend it of | importance that the pubiic 
h is now sold under the pro- 
a pam bearing the words 
.” without which none is 
hancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 


. Od... and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Kussell: 
street, London, W.C. 


pains IN THE LIMBS, 
J INFLUENZA and RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY'S (Dr. BATEMAN'’S) PECTOKAL DROPS 
are held in high estimation, 

curing Pai sin the Limos and joints, inducing gentle perspira- 
tien, and preven Jever.—Can be obtained: of Barclay and 
sons, 95, Farri n-street, and #ll respectable Druggists and 
Dealers in Patent Medicines, in bottles, at 1s. Ij. and 25. Od. 
each. Ask for‘ Barclay's (Dr. Baten ‘s) Drops.” 
Names aud Address on Government stamp affixed t» e 


ra 
* July 16. 
Sold in Bottles, Is. 1 


NDIGESTION, 
‘The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the true remedy. 
Sold in bottles andboxes, from 2s, 6d., 
by all Pharmaceutical Chemists; 
and the Manufacturers, 
Thomas Morson and 


0 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London. 


JT OLLOWAY’'s OINTMENT 
and PILLS 
are undeniably the safest end most reliable remedies for the 
mavy maladies of women. They restore all functional 
ee e , establish a wholesome 
regu in every organ, and are 
safe at alt 


ages. 
MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN 
he predisposition to is prevented LAMP. , 
PYRETIO SALINE. Agrecabie, vitalising, and Irina 


le, vitalising, i 
its effects are remarkable in their cure and Sreventien Teka 


ae di . Seld by Chemists and the maker, 
H, Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill, 


CAND 


LES. 


FIELD’S NON-GUTTERING CANDLES—the tendency to gutter greatly lessened—are sold 
as follows :—The Channelled Candles, yellow ; the Fluted Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 24, and 
36 candies each, and the Cable Candles, white, in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candlea each. The 
candles varying in size, each box of the same quality, is sold at the same price. 


May be obtained of all dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
P P 8s’S 0) O 4 
* By s thorough knowledge of th % = 
govern the operations of digestion and nutritee re which 
‘ul application of the fine properties of well-selected Ciro, 
vodrod beverage Which may eters ith delicately: 
bille."-~Civil Service Gazette. “r® - 
je simply w. ing wate: 
iieeae pot only in Packets, labetied 
Epps and Co. riven thic Cb gt 
Makers of Eppe's Glycerine Jujubes, for: Coughs, Thro » Voice 


a9 taal ie 
KIN DISEASES, 


AKHURS1’S GOLDEN LOTION, a safe and positive cuss 


are. 


for Scurvy. itch, Ringworm, Redness, Pimples 
Disoases, Zs. dd, und 435 6d. per bottle Of alt iene, ro 
K, Akhurst and Co., 8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. ; 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 4s 


and 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell Mouse, 


ste tintin 
‘atron—Her jesty the QUEEN. 
This Hospital depends entirely a4 bos hb Hrmapal port. 
‘The Committee very earnestly solicit CON TRIE JTIONS. 
Bankers—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Mesors. Hoare; Messrs 
Herries, SamvxL Wuirvonp, Secretary 


tr 
HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
‘This Society was established in the year 1804 fur tho Purpose 
of supplying trusses to the necessitous classes, oe 
The number of patients assisted by the Society to Midsummer 
last was 57,037. Within the last three years more than 460 
letters have been sent to the clergy 
London for distribution among their parishioners. 
DUNATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully received 
by the bunkers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street, E.U. ; the Collector 
r. Geo. Houry Leah, jun., 73, Park-street, Grosvenor-tquare, 


of the poorer districts iy 


W.; and b; e Secretary, at No. 27, Gre: s-stree 
Beltane Wh. y: 7, Great James-street, 
; by order, Wa. MoseLey Tayien, Secretary 


R°*x AL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL, Biomfieid-street, Moorfields, E.C. 

abe cng vag | pagent of the Hospital necessitates an urgent 

or meet current ex 3 Y= 

scriptions are especially evlicited. enemas. nnealinel 

An average of 95,000 out-patients and 


esaneliy. 1000 in-patients received 


T. Moaroxp, Secretary, 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—DONATIONS are most ur 
gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this Charity 
eee val bo thenktally OC the Hospital, by 
6 Treasurer, Edward Enfield, Esq.; by the Secretary ; and | 
Mr. J. W. Goodiff, Clerk to the Committee. ee 
Gower-street, September, i871, H. J, KeLiy, R.N., Secretary 


FED - LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
REF UGES, &c. 
President—Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
Treasurer—George Moore, Esq. 
Open all the year.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—A very carnert 
Appeal for Funds has becot to carry on the work uf 


Te Th 
instruction and succour afforded by this Institition. 

The year's statistics show 1300 children under instruction ; 
257 placed out; a large attendance in the adult classes: 4158 en 


and women of character passed thro the Refuges; 145 
cus; 0 Ap persons ded the Church services, 
servants and sent to service. Altogether, 


domestic 
60,006 persons benefited during the year, at a cost of £2000, con- 
tribuyed by voluntary contributions.” 

DONATIONS thankfully received by the bankers, Mesers 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-street; Ransom and Co. 
Pali-mail East; George Moore, Esq., Treasurer, Bow-church 
yard; or by Mr. Samuei Tawell, Hon. Sec., 17, Berners-street, W 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn- 


road.—Open to the sick poor without letters of recom- 
mendation. FUN Ds urgentiy needed. 


” Jamxs 8. Burra, Bec. 


(CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable iucreaso 
in the number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which now 
exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been incurred. 
The board earnestiy solicit further SUPPORT to enable them 
to continue to afford retief to that portion of the sick poor 
suffering from this terrible malady. a 
‘Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, Esq., 8t. James's Paiace,8.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. i se 
Office and Out-patients’ Establishment, 167, Piccadilly, W. 
By order, H. J. Supr, Secretary. 
N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor; wid 4 
donation of 10 gs, a Life Governor. 


OYAL MATERNITY CHARITY.—Ofiice, 
31, Finsbary-square, B.C. Instituted 1757, for Providing 
Gratuitous Medical Attendance for Poor Married Women ot 
their Own Homes in their Lying-in. eo 
President—His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

To extend the benefits of this Charity, additional FUNDS are 
Greatly needed. 

Through the munificence of donors of former days and bene- 
volent testators, a rate annual income has been reserved ; 
the Committee are meeting 0 trench upon this fund, though 
sorely pressed for means meet the claime of the daily- 
increas ng number of applicants, 

Annual average of patients delivered, 3500; annual number 
of unassisted applicants, nearly as many. 

The women are atteuded at their own homes; they like it 
better, and much expense is thus avoided. é 

An annual increase of income of £10 would pay the cost of 90 
additional patients. 

£1000 invested in Congols would meetthe expense of attending 
100 poor women annually in perpetuity. ss 

Joun Seapnook, Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West 

Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation for 

100 In-Patients constantly, and affords relief to upwards of 4000 

cases of accident and emergency onnnely. CONTRIBUTIONS 
are earnestly solicited. ENRY WooLcort, Sec. 


RITISH HOME FOR INCURABLES, 


Clapham- rise (instituted 186]). 
Patroness—H.R.H. Princess ot WALES. 
Treasurers—Gcor 


; Mr. Alderman Gibbons. 
Banker: and 


Moore, \. 
‘i eears, Barclsy . Bevan, Co., 

5%, Lombard-street ; and Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross. 

This Institution extends its operations to all parts of the 
United yoy It provides for those afflicted with incurable 
discaas & home for life, with every comfort and medica’ 

lance. 

Patients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 
Sections, 3S person under 20 years of age nor of the pauper 
el ie. 

Fuli particulars and the necessary forms may be procured 
from the Secretary. 1 

DOR STIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are carvestly 


“Otis, 73, Cheapside, E.C. Epwarp Wzaves, Sec. 
OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 


West-hill, Putney-heath, 8.W.— This Charity is in 
IRGENT NEED of increased SUPPORT, in carrying on its 


candidates are waiting election. 

claims, and to extend the benefits of the 
a from year to year upon volun- 
the reserve fand not supplying more then 

one twentieth of the annual revenue. p 
Persons subscribing at least half a guinea annually, or five 
guineas at onetime, are Governors, and are entitled to votes in 
Mapiesseat too Sacetary, 1, Routt, by wbom 18> 
rable e 5 , 1, Pow ‘ ~ 
scriptions will be thankfully received and. all informetion 


rors ied. 
z Noo Poultey, EC. Frepentc Anpzew, Secretary. 


London: Printed and Fublished atthe Office, } Catherine ree 
v patish o lary-le-Btrand, tn i 
aferesaid,. 


by Tuomas Fox, 2 ne-street, ’ 
January 20, 1873 


